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E meet but three days after Easter, the annual 

commemoration by countless millions of one of the 

truly great ideas that have influenced man’s destiny. 
{ refer to the resurrection. And, symbolic as it is of the 
spiritual, it serves admirably to exemplify the kind of re- 
newal, rededication and resurrection in the social and eco- 
nomic realms which it is my purpose to commend to you 
today. 

There was a time when many who were committed to 
intellectual pursuits were inclined to lay all stress on science 
is the decisive factor in that pitifully small recess from 
oblivion called life, and to relegate religion to a role of some- 
what lesser importance. Now, however, as they look out 
upon contemporary chaos, what do they think? What can 
be said when the mystical factors of life have operated so 
effectively to jeopardize the gains in knowledge, skill, organi- 
zation and material well-being which man has so laboriously 
wccumulated at an incalculable cost in blood and sacrifice? 
Is there any other answer than that, despite the progress of 
science in narrowing the boundaries of the unknown, the 
forces of the spirit are still regnant ? 

‘Today, as throughout the march of the centuries, it is 
ideas, and in consequence those who personify and propagate 
ideas, that rule the world. Le Bon pointed out that the 
triumph of ideas is assured when they are defended by the 
hallucinated and by enthusiasts. Moreover, he observed that 
it is of slight importance whether they be true or false. And 
history eloquently proclaims that it is the most chimerical 
ideas that have had the most important role. There is ample 
evidence that of all the factors in the development of civiliza- 
tions, illusions are the most powerful. So today I suggest 
that as educators you review the record of illusions and 
consider the implications of these simple facts from the 
standpoint of your vocation and its future, just as it is nec- 
essary for businessmen also to do. 

Now this ought to be enough to emphasize ideas and their 
importance in contrast with things and persons particularly 


from the standpoint of all those in leadership positions. But 
I should not consider it sufficient to pause at that point. 
Important as ideas have been in previous eras, basic though 
they have been in exemplifying the hopes and aspirations of 
man, and determinative as they have been in shaping man’s 
destiny, within the life of those present they have taken on 
an almost supernatural power under the impact of tech- 
nology. Already the combination of illusions and technology 
has led us into oscillations between the good and the bad 
more frequently and in relatively greater amplitude than 
anything in the entire sweep of history, except possibly in the 


case of the fourteen civilizations known to us only by their 


ruins. 

So today we should stand humbly in the presence of the 
relatively new supernatural power represented by illusions 
multiplied by technology. Well may we acknowledge the 
potency of such a formidable duality and well may we fur- 
tively wonder what magic or what desolation we may next 
expect from it. 

But their is another somewhat mystical factor which we 
find superimposed with increasing frequency when we con- 
front the dilemmas which seem to multiply before our eyes. 
It is well portrayed by Menninger, who in “Man Against 
Himself” observes: 

“It becomes increasingly evident that some of the 
destruction which curses the earth is self-destruction. 
The extraordinary propensity of the human-being to 
join hands with external forces in an attack upon his 
own existence, is one of the most remarkable of biolog- 
ical phenomena. . .” 


And then, after considering a still broader background, 
he points out: 

“Against these numberless forces of destruction the 
long thin line of defense afforded by scientific intelli- 
gence ceaselessly battles in an effort to thwart the de- 
struction of mankind.” 
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Irs a fascinating sight — the inside of a tele- 
Y phone central office where your telephone may 
0 U K T E l E D H On be connected with the whole Bell System. 


Would you like to know more about the tele- 


Swi T c H phone and what happens when you make a call? 
B 0 A R D Your Bell Telephone Company will be glad to 
?” show you. Visitors are welcome and we believe 










you will have a most interesting time. Why not 


call the Business Office and arrange a visit? 
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It is the nature of this ceaseless battle to thwart destruc- 
tion that I also purpose considering in part today. 

Unfortunately it must be conceded that at this moment 
the prospects for civilization are ominous indeed. Espe- 
cially when, as we all know, a civilization hinges so pre- 
cariously upon a small number of fundamental ideas. These 
determine its institutions, its literature, and its arts. Such 
ideas come very slowly into being and they are also very slow 
to disappear. Long after their erroneous nature has become 
clear to cultivated minds, they remain indisputable truths for 
the masses. ‘They continue on and on to exert decisive yet 
for the most part invisible influence on the rank and file of 
a nation. 

It is dificult to obtain recognition for a new idea. But it 
is no less difficult to discredit an idea that has long been 
generally accepted. Humanity has always been exceedingly 
loath to abandon its decayed ideas and its moribund gods. 

It is such basic considerations that I hope you will bear in 
mind while I remind you of two classes of ideas that in par- 
ticular concern us all today. Distinguished scholars have 
long plaintively implored recognition of their differences. On 
the one hand are those which represent ends, and on the 
other those which represent means. 

With remarkable clarity of thought and facility of pen, 
Huxley points out that for nearly thirty centuries there has 
existed a very general agreement about the ideal goals of 
human effort. The ideas of liberty, peace, justice, and 
brotherly love have been generally accepted as ends almost 
from the beginning of the record. 

But he also points out that the same cannot be said with 
regard to the roads which lead to goals thus defined. When 
we turn to contemplate means, unanimity and certainty give 
place to utter confusion, to the clash of contradictory opinion 
dogmatically held, and acted upon with the violence of 
fanaticism. 

And yet in principle there are but two alternatives as to 
means or, shall we say, as to roads to a better world. On 
the one hand is the way of compulsion which postulates the 
necessity of coercion in some form as a short cut to Utopia. 
On the other is education. 

Coercion may epitomize one or more of three essentially 
similar routes. First, there is the so-called road to a better 
world represented by coercive economic reform. Next, there 
is the road represented by military conquest and the hege- 
mony of one particular nation. And, finally, there is armed 
revolution and the dictatorship of a particular class. Those 
who personify any one of these illusions think mainly in 
terms of social machinery and large scale organizations. 

In contrast, there is the other road which I shall label 
education. It is sponsored by those who would approach the 
problem from the opposite side, and who assert that desirable 
social changes can be brought about most effectively only by 
changing the individuals who compose society. Those ad- 
hering to this view of means place their reliance upon educa- 
tion, upon psychological techniques, and upon religion. 

Believing that there is a sense in which growth may be 
said to be the true end, they stress the importance of im- 
proving the individual from within and resign themselves to 
the slower tempo of social change thus indicated. They are 
confident that the enduring deposit of real values will be 
materially greater under evolutionary than under revolution- 
ary principles. 

So one set of means to the ends of the good life is collec- 
tivistic in character. The other is individualistic. One relies 
on punishment and the other upon reward. But when dis- 
tilled into the interpretation most revealing in an hour of 
doubt and confusion, I suggest that the most significant con- 






trast is in the title which I have selected for what I have to 
say to you—namely, “Hope Or Fear?” 

The ultimate choice for those who play a role in deter- 
mining the kind of social organization under which we live 
must be between means which rely mainly upon hope and 
those which rely mainly upon fear. And I believe that you 
will agree that civilization now hangs in the balance pending 
the choice between the two by the effective opinion of the 
world. Speaking for myself, I make bold to say that the 
choice must be one which will produce a society in which 
hope is the ever-present and omnipresent motif. 

Time and space will not permit definition of a society with 
such a motif today. So I limit my scope to a mere outline 
of what seems to me to be the problem involved in perpetu- 
ating or creating such a society. It is with such limits in 
view that I attempt diagnosis and some little prescription in 
a few categories which sketch (1) the present position, (2) 
how it was created, (3) the challenge to business, (4) the 
challenge to education, and (5) the principal illusions to be 
dispelled. 

One looking out upon the position today and attempting 
even a partial estimate of the situation confronts countless 
challenges to the long thin line of defense afforded by scien- 
tific intelligence. Try as we may, it is difficult to conceive 
of our world in terms of concord and cooperation—instead 
we seem to be faced everywhere with the evidence of con- 
flict. Love and hate, production and consumption, creation 
and destruction—the constant war of opposing tendencies 
would appear to be the dynamic heart of the world. Fear is 
the motif of civilization. 

On the plane of the spiritual, our estimate confronts a 
fundamental factor of significance to every person in what 
we now recognize to be the enervation of religion. Either 
as a stabilizing or educational force concerned with the indi- 
vidual, it is weak. After a long and constant flight from 
religion by many of the so-called intellectual elite whose 
positions of leadership made them influential, there is now a 
faltering. Doubt and confusion tend increasingly to supplant 
the assurance with which they set out upon their new spirit- 
ual course. The spur, or shall we say seductiveness, of so- 
called higher criticism no longer has its propelling power. 
Apparently higher criticism in the field of religion was so 
high that it could not be brought down to earth to stand 
that ultimate test always provided by the pressure of adver- 
sity. So the position of religion as a spiritual force and of 
its institutions and agencies is analogous to an anemic human. 
A great body but weak in many ways. And tending increas- 
ingly to aid the forces of destruction. 

Then we have the position of the mass man to consider. 
A worldwide increase in population and a gradual shift in its 
character is supposed, under the impact of technology, to 
have accounted for the rise of the mass man. Here was to 
be a new source of inspiration and leadership for actual 
realization of the good life. Through the mass man and his 
rising power, equality was to be achieved at last. But now 
that surge also has spent its force. The masses confront frus- 
tration on a scale unprecedented in all history. The rise of 
the mass man has stalled. But who will unscramble the 
scrambled eggs? 

A close parallel to dissipation of this surge of the mass 
man is the bankruptcy of the political underworld. As most 
of us now realize too well, it is made up for the most part 
of panderers who climbed to power by trading the mass 
man’s birthright for a pot of message. It probably is not 
necessary to remind you of the nature and extent of the 
leadership default and the sabotage which a realistic assess- 
ment of the present position would charge to the political 
trustees of the times, and especially to their satellites. 
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Prominent also in the present position is the status of those 
numerous pawns or wards of the political underworld— 
agricultural workers and industrial laborers. Bartering their 
citizenship at an unprecedented discount they have for the 
moment received much in gold and treasure. But now that 
they have long been the beneficiaries of special privilege and 
become increasingly aware of the emptiness of it all, they 
approach the end of their joy ride and confront the necessity 
of deciding whether all is gold that glitters and when they 
will resume individuality. But can they? What of the effect 
on the spirit? What of morale? Will they come to stand 
for the lost generation of the Twentieth Century in America? 

Primary in an estimate of the present situation also is the 
labor leader as he is known in the United States. His is a 
difficult position indeed. Exploited by the political under- 
world, subsidized by government and law, conceded unprece- 
dented powers, made practically unresponsible by law, his 
position for the most part has increasingly taken on the char- 
acter of fomenting disorder for private gain. Having moved 
labor organizations out of the category of economic instru- 
mentalities, and having given them the character of political 
instruments, he does not seem to perceive the significance of 
the change or the onrushing storm which all this inevitably 
induces. Laying all stress on the individual good, and that 
for the most part the good of the labor leader and not the 
worker, he ignores the common good. Unwittingly in most 
cases he functions as little more than a primary agent of the 
class war and the pawn of politicians. 

The middle class, supposed to be the backbone of the 
nation and to wield the balance of power, is so divided and 
confused that it no longer maintains any such effective con- 
trol as it heretofore has exercised to preserve approximate 
equilibrium. Being essentially forthright and sincere, it for 
the most part has proved to be an easy victim of Machiavel- 
lian phrases, ideas and measures. It still believes what it 
reads in the papers and hears over the radio. For the moment 
at least it seems to be suffering from amnesia. When it will 
resume consciousness none yet can say. 

Further subdivision of the middle class is necessary if we 
are not to overlook the so-called intellectual elite. They are 
in a particularly embarrassing position. Having mistaken 
sentimentality for sensibility, they stand perplexed in the 
midst of the debris of demolished false idols, and know not 
which way to turn. They had high hopes because they knew 
that more instruments were at their command to advance the 
well-being of man than were ever before available in history. 
But they were easily divided and confused. They were “sold 
a bill of goods.” They perverted liberalism and the term is 
fast disappearing as a useful tool under the reaction that such 
abuse automatically engenders. When current discussion 
reaches the point where a liberal is defined as a person with 
both feet firmly planted in mid air the outlook for those 
who thus label themselves must be disheartening. But where 
will the self-styled liberals go now? Having been every- 
where and seen everything, what have they to look for- 
ward to? 

Such is but the barest outline of the bankruptcy which 
confronts us so far as the recently more influential elements 
of our society are concerned. You will observe that I have 
not included business. Business is not a controlling factor in 
the present situation and has not been for so many years that 
it now stands in a secondary position. Neither have I at- 
tempted to differentiate education at this point because I 
shall refer to it later. 

Summarizing the present position in terms of effects, its 
more significant features seem to be as follows: 

1. In the drive to achieve equality, security and other 
similar illusions we have taken courses which could not 














































better be calculated to assure insecurity and all the other 
opposites of our desires. 

2. The balance sheet of the national economy if properly 
made up would show a capital deficiency of at least one hun- 
dred billions of dollars in comparison with what it probably 
would have shown had we not been led off into butterfly 
chasing. 

3. We have been attempting to run a capitalistic system 
without capital for about six years and have again proved 
that it cannot be done. There is no immediate prospect of a 
resumption of the flow of capital. 

4. National policy has so increased the penalties for fail- 
ure and so reduced the rewards for success that the enter- 
priser does not seek capital nor does the investor offer it. 
Idle capital, idle labor, and so on down to each and every 
one of us. 

5. Regimentation, taxation and letters of marque granted 
to labor leaders represent the crux of the immediate stale- 
mate. 

6. We are nearing the end of the first ten-year period in 
the history of the United States during which a new high in 
production and general well-being has not been achieved. 

7. The American standard of living is declining, the 
economy is in devolution, and the number of individuals who 
are reaching the end of their economic resources is increasing 
day by day. 

Now, how did all this come about? Was it caused or did 
it just happen? 

The answer is it did not just happen; it was caused. And 
the primary causes were foreign. Domestic causes were 
secondary. 

You will perhaps recall my earlier reference to ideas and 
their importance when I say that for all practical purposes 
we can attribute the primary cause to the ideology of collec- 
tivism. For more than fifty years this ideology has been 
sprayed upon the United States with rising power and in 
forms too numerous to mention. If one defined an ideology 
as seemingly systematized visionary speculation it will per- 
haps be easier to understand its force and effectiveness. 

Marxian socialism, of course, provided the foundation in 
the doctrine of the class war, the theory of surplus value, 
and the strategy of the restriction of output. 

Fabian socialism provided the means of dressing up and 
camouflaging Marxian socialism so that it would not seem 
so objectionable and, therefore, would be acceptable to intel- 
lectuals. 

Communism came along and did little more than consoli- 
date politics and economics in the hands of one and the same 
managers, couple the new technique of revolution based on 
capturing the technical services of cities with the methods 
of extreme violence, and streamline countless fallacies and 
slogans ancient in origin in order to capitalize upon illusions. 

So the one ideology which all of this may be said to encom- 
pass or, if you desire, the several separate outworn European 
ideologies of a decadent 18th Century, have invaded the 
United States with greater success than most of us thought 
ever could be expected. 

But I call your attention in particular to the fact that 
today the animating force behind this infection has not merely 
been the drive of ideas whether they be illusions or delusions. 
Any realist must confront the sordid fact that it is com- 
petitively advantageous to European capital and labor to 
keep American capital and labor divided and confused. For 
300 years the balance of power strategy has dominated Euro- 
pean diplomacy and policy, and in retrospect it seems clear 
that it has left its impress on our time in America as well. 

It is difficult to believe that a comprehensive program of 
destruction could exist in the first place, but it is almost as 
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difficult to believe that the strategies and techniques for exe- 
cution of such a program could be worked out so that they 
become more powerful than the techniques of construction. 
What are some of the strategies and techniques that have 
been employed to bring the United States to its present 
position ? 

First, there is the strategy of the socialist, usually sum- 
marized as propaganda, penetration, and legislation. 

Then there is the technique of organization based upon 
agents, stooges, fellow travelers, and innocents. 

Then there are simulation, dissimulation, distortion of the 
exception to make it appear to be the rule, the capitalizing 
of prejudice, and similar methods of intrigue well known to 
the present day counterparts of Machiavelli. 

All of them put aside hope; all rely upon fear as the most 
promising means for the achievement of their ends. 

Bringing many of these to a focus more definitely in terms 
of recent experience we have the United Front strategy of 
1935. The chief features of this strategy have been described 
as follows: 

1. Giving up the idea of liquidating the middle class in 
the United States as a step towards world collectivization 
and attempting instead to activize the middle class on the 
side of the proletariat. 

2. Promoting all possible dissension as between consumers 
and producers. 

3. Promoting consumer cooperatives in every possible 
manner, 

4. Arousing the public generally against bigness in busi- 
ness. 

And, of course, the drive continues for centralizing all 
power and for bankrupting the nation with the expectation 
that when the final collapse arrives the only solidarity will 
be among the collectivists. It is said that they will then 
seize the seats of power, the middle class will be enslaved by 
debts, and the overthrowers will have achieved the domina- 
tion so dear to their hearts’ desire. 

Fantastic as this all sounded at one time, it is now gener- 
ally admitted that it cannot be waved aside. The ideologies 
of the left have made great progress. They are the source 
of the principal causes of unsettlement today, in the United 
States as elsewhere. 

Step by step under the stimulus of the strategy of propa- 
ganda, penetration and legislation a comprehensive program 
of regimentation has been established in the United States. 
If you doubt it, just consider how well a few of the principal 
measures which have been enacted during the past fifty years 
of this drive can be fitted together to constitute a fairly 
complete system of collectivism or regimentation. I shall not 
try to give you anything like a complete list, but by way of 
illustration I believe the following should be sufficient: 

1. The Interstate Commerce Act of 1888 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
The Hepburn Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act 
4. The Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
5. The Clayton Act 
6. The Adamson Act 
7. 
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The Federal Reserve Act 

. The Railway Labor Act 
9. The Federal Trade Commission Act 
10. The National Industrial Recovery Act 
11. The various agricultural acts 
12. The Banking Act 
13. The Securities Act of 1933 
14. The Securities and Exchange Acts of 1934 
15. The various Federal Revenue Acts 


16. The Walsh-Healy Act 


17. The Vinson Act 

18. The Social Security Act 

19. The Wage and Hour Act 
20. The various State laws enacted to parallel so many of 


these Federal Acts 


Mind you, I do not say or imply that these bills were 
introduced or enacted for any such purpose. The sponsors 
in most cases undoubtedly meant well. But that does not 
change the fact that there the laws are on the books and 
together they constitute a comprehensive program of regi- 
mentation. And in their speeches many Socialists boast of 
them, proudly. 

Then, of course, there are plenty of bills either pending or 
drafted and awaiting introduction so that the few remaining 
unregimented features of the economy may be shackled with 
additional chains. The strategy now most common is well 
illustrated by the Bone Bill recently introduced in the U. S. 
Senate, ostensibly to take the profit out of war but one that 
really would serve to carry the program of political bureau- 
cratic absolutism into completion. 

In the face of what hindsight now makes clearer you per- 
haps will understand why during the past decade many busi- 
nessmen have opposed numerous measures alleged to symbol- 
ize change and progress, but really leading back to a 
past which informed minds reject. Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when these valiant souls can no longer be embar- 
rassed momentarily by those who seek to achieve a strategic 
advantage by asking if there is anything they ever have not 
opposed. Most of these men were aware of the difference 
between hope and fear when embedded in the underpinning 
of the social order. If definitions resume authority, such of 
these men as still remain in harness will resume the label of 
the true liberal. Until the resurrection of true liberalism 
supersedes reaction camouflaged as liberalism we probably 
will languish in penury and woe. But think of the cost of 
this recent education to all the people. Think of the signifi- 
cance of it all from the standpoint of education. 

Well may we realize why we are in the first ten years of 
U. S. history in which we have not achieved a new high in 
production and in improved well-being for all the people. 
Well may we realize why we are bogged down. We are 
still in our first, biggest and best social control depression. 
And we will hear again and again that what is needed is 
more social controls. In other words, we will be told that 
the cure for too much of something is more of the same 
thing. 

So, if you want to know what your position really is today, 
let me suggest that it is the same as that of the blind man 
searching in a dark cellar for a black cat that isn’t there. 
WE, THE PEOPLE, are the blind man. We have been 
searching in the dark cellar of national economic planning or 
nationally centralized regimentation for a black cat called 
Utopia that, of course, isn’t there. 

Also we are in the position where we probably are begin- 
ning to doubt that we can make a national superman out of 
a small town failure by removing him to a distant capitol 
and clothing him with the robes of high office. 

All of which constitutes a challenge to business that is 
worthy of the most careful consideration. But I shall not 
attempt to go into that aspect of the question at length today, 
because I think it should be more helpful to refer to those 
aspects of the situation which more directly concern edu- 
cation. 

It should be said with respect to business, however, that 
at the present time it does not have the effective leadership 
of the times. It also seems clear that until the effective lead- 
ership of the times returns to economic leaders there can be 
little assurance of important or enduring improvement in the 
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affairs of the American people. Of course, to regain the 
leadership of affairs businessmen must earn it. To retain 
it, if they regain it, their conduct must merit the confidence 
and trust thus reposed in them. But that is another question 
too broad for attention here. 

It is the challenge to education that should concern us all. 

This challenge is more fundamental than to another insti- 
tution of our society. In making so bold as to say this I am 
not overlooking the differences between vocational education 
and general education. However, that difference will not be 
of great importance if and when the effective opinion of the 
times makes its assessment of education. The main challenge 
to education as we have known it is to survive. 

Remember that in the vernacular education always has 
two strikes on it. In an era when the masses, because of 
organization and discipline, tend to be all-powerful their 
hatred of intellectual superiority may easily burst forth once 
again and violently destroy an intellectual aristocracy. Then 
no scheme of collectivism or regimentation based on the motif 
of fear has a chance to endure unless all the individuals, 
without exception, who are endowed with a superiority 
capable of raising them even slightly above the most humble 
level are completely exterminated. I assume that it is not 
necessary for me to cite recent evidence which again supports 
this very old lesson. 

Now, if the educator’s allies along the long thin line of 
defense afforded by scientific intelligence should continue to 
lose confidence in education’s understanding and effort, in a 
war of man against himself wherein his hands are joined with 
external forces to attack his own existence, civilization would 
suffer, of course. But what would happen to education? 

The educator as we have known him in the United States 
in the past owes his existence to a social organization of 
which hope is the motif. The more the character of the 
social organization shifts toward one in which the motif is 
fear the greater the threat to education becomes. The same 
is not true in the case of business. At least it is not true to 
the same extent. No matter how much regimentation there 
may be, business will exist in some form and probably with- 
out a complete change in its character. However, when and 
if we are called upon to live under a system of fear and com- 
pulsion is it not obvious that the ruling oligarchy, whether it 
be economic, military or political, will give orders and not 
education to the masses? Under such prospects it seems well 
to consider now where the American educator of today would 
come out. 

So what seem to be the doubts and reservations which 
have been growing among the natural allies of the educator? 
I shall suggest a few. 

1. Why did not the greatest educational system in all 
history equip the American people to detect the ancient fal- 
lacies when they cropped out again with different labels but 
the same old arguments? 

2. Why did education not give the individual better 
preparation for life under a social organization of which the 
motif is hope? 

3. Why did not the constructive element in education 
detect the deviations implicit in the doctrines advocated by 
their radical compatriots and deal with the borers from 
within more quickly? 

4. Why is it still so easy to confuse so many educators 
with Machiavellian labels of illusions frequently exploded in 
the past at an aggregate cost of countless millions of lives? 

5. Why is it that so many educators have so little knowl- 
edge of the facts of business, the enterprise system and the 
nation as it really is? 

6. Why has education not done more to prepare persons 






for leadership in a social organization of which hope is the 
motif ? 

7. Why have so many educators been so easily persuaded 
to chase butterflies that will take all education as we have 
known it in America into oblivion? 

8. Why is it that more educators have not realized that 
in an accounting sense the financial outlays on education are 
a part of the overhead expense of a national economy and 
cannot be increased or even maintained for long if the econ- 
omy is in devolution and private enterprise is not earning the 
income from which the cost of education can be financed? 

9. Then there is the outstanding question as to the future 
of education presented by Federal activity. Will education 
allow its close bonds to the local community to be bartered 
for Federal money? In other words, will it risk the ultimate 
alienation of local confidence and support by submitting first 
to financial and then to other controls of a distant Federal 
bureaucracy? If it does so, who will fight for it when it 
needs friends? 

Now I have presented several questions. I will offer a 
partial answer. One reason why education is in a position 
where such questions may be asked about it is that the edu- 
cators have been so preoccupied with educational problems 
that they have not given due attention to education’s prob- 
lems. And as I have pointed out elsewhere, educational prob- 
lems may be defined briefly as the professional and technical 
problems of education while education’s problems are those 
of education as a social institution or its problems in relation 
to the society from which it derives its raison d’etre. 

Another reason why education finds itself in a position 
where such questions may be asked about it seems to me to 
be that it did not take its own medicine. In a sense education 
is in the allergy business. Implicit in that business should be 
a test for idea and illusion allergy. It did not develop such 
tests for the people and apparently did not use them for its 
own good. 

And what ideological allergy tests seem worthy of con- 
sideration? As I approach the end I venture to suggest a few 
for which tests would seem desirable and in the interests of 
simplicity will call them illusions that must be dispelled. 

It perhaps would be well to pause and remind ourselves 
that the dictionary defines the term illusion as an unreal or 
misleading image presented to the vision. A few of the illu- 
sions that must be dispelled if advancing knowledge and 
enlightened leadership are to resume work for the benefit of 
all the people seem to me to be the following: 

1. Equality: No fantasy of dreamers has exerted such a 
devastating effect upon countless millions or upon the course 
of human events than the illusion of equality. For more than 
150 years it has served to delude the masses into belief in 
equality of individuals and races. It has shaken the founda- 
tion of the old systems, given birth to the most formidable of 
revolutions, and thrown the entire Western world into con- 
vulsions, the end of which it is still impossible to foresee. 
The idea that all men are born equally intelligent and good, 
and that the sole responsibility for their perversion lies with 
the institutions under which they live has persisted for a very 
long time. The conclusion usually drawn from it—that all 
that is necessary is to reform the institutions and to give 
every man an identical education—is an illusion that I nomi- 
nate for the number one rank among the ideological causes 
of today’s crisis. 

2. Democracy: Democracy, in a sense, is the handmaiden 
of equality. Perhaps the crimes committed in its name have 
not mounted quite to such proportions as those committed in 
th- ame of equality, but they justify classifying it as a 
leading illusion so far as the popular connotation is con- 
cerned. The idea that an individual as a matter of right and 
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regardless of his qualifications should be able to participate 
in determining any and every question which may catch his 
fancy and do so in disregard of the vast record of struggle 
to establish human rights on a basis which may endure seems 
to me to qualify the term for classification as an illusion. I 
do not question the idea of democracy if it is adjusted to 
some approximation of reality and reason. I merely cite its 
perversion with the result that like many terms the useful- 
ness of which should be preserved an effect of diminishing 
returns tends rapidly to destroy its practical value. More- 
over, I suggest that the friends of what may be constructive 
in the idea of democracy should beware of Greeks bearing 
gifts. Democracy has indeed been joined by strange com- 
pany of late. 

3. Security: Think next of what magic the illusion of 
security has worked right before our very eyes. Especially 
when almost every means taken with a view to increasing 
security has been one of the most certain promises of inse- 
curity that can be imagined. 

Why is it so few realize that there neither is nor can be 
any more security than the character and ability of a people 
will support? How can it be expected that there can be 
security when decay of character is such a noteworthy feature 
of the times? If perseverance, energy and the power of self- 
control are on the decline; if escape from the limitations of 
personality and flight from reality on a large scale are note- 
worthy, where is the basis for security? Then if current 
expression of the most fundamental element of character— 
morality—automatically means less hereditary respect for 
the rules on which the existence of society is based, is it 
promising to implore everyone but one’s own self to guaran- 
tee the ends which the means make possible? Apparently 
there are not many who have heard the very old idea that the 
only constant is change. 

4. Collective Bargaining: Another of the outstanding 
illusions of the day is presented by this phrase “collective 
bargaining.” Most informed persons know that what it is 
supposed to describe is not collective and not bargaining and 
largely boils down in a long range sense to propagating the 
doctrine of the class war, and in terms of contemporary 
chaos to integrating a labor monopoly—yet consider what is 
being done in its name. Now because I say this I must not 
be charged with questioning proper, organized relations be- 
tween employers and employees. I sincerely favor proper, 
organized relations. But it should be clear by this time even 
to the least informed and most casual observer that there 
must be something wrong with what is usually called collec- 
tive bargaining in the United States. When will we learn 
how to avoid running into the ground an idea that otherwise 
might long be of service to the people? 

5. Economic Planning: There is one other magnificent 
obsession that I feel I must nominate for the label of an 
illusion, before concluding. It is economic planning. Some- 
times it is called planned economy and sometimes national 
economic planning. What it boils down to when and if it 
reaches the stage of concrete measures is coercive regimenta- 
tion of all business and government under a few bureaucrats 
who owe their position and power to one or more politicians. 
It is one of the things that the Founding Fathers sought to 
escape and prevent, yet recently it has been brought forth 
beautifully streamlined. As we know too well, it has been 
avidly taken up by persons who for the most part can find 
no other way to make a living. Moreover, it is now the 
fashion in certain political and bureaucratic circles to propa- 
gate it on every possible occasion. But it still remains the 
same ancient fallacy that time and again has been discredited 
at an incalculable cost in human blood, treasure and misery. 
It cannot be national, it will not be economic, and there 





would be no real planning in it. Just the heel of a few 
politicians on the neck of the people. 


* * *£ * * 


Of course, there are other illusions which should qualify 
for the attention of ideological allergy testers, but time will 
not permit me to enumerate them. 

I wish to conclude by asserting that despite all I have said 
on the side of fear I think there is a basis for hope that is 
worthy of widespread consideration. I think it is in the idea 
of noblesse oblige. 

That privilege entails responsibility is one idea now at a 
heavy discount. If leadership is a privilege it is truly a high 
privilege for men of conscience. It also can be something to 
be avoided as recently we have observed in countries across 
the sea where liquidations make leadership positions some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs. And the default of leaders 
in many different fields of endeavor recently in this country 
either because of inertia, a lust for power or for pecuniary 
gain suggests widespread need and boundless opportunity. 
The importance of a widely prevailing sense of enlightened 
responsibility among leaders is beyond estimate. 

In the absence of well established and generally accepted 
criteria for the judgment of leadership I suggest a few for 
consideration. 

1. The first responsibility of the number one leader is to 
the purpose to which the venture is committed. The purpose 
of the venture is to serve the customer. In the case of busi- 
ness the purpose is not profit and never has been. It is service 
at a profit. The leader’s official purpose is to serve the pur- 
pose of the venture and not his personal purpose. 

2. The second is to the source or ownership of the capital 
and requires the perpetuation or survival of the venture not- 
withstanding changes in the character or use of the capital. 

3. The third is to the followers who carry on the activi- 
ties necessary to render the service. 

4. The obligation to the customers or beneficiaries of the 
service comes ahead of any obligation to the employees or 
anyone else except that to the source of capital. 

5. There are two main kinds of leaders—executives and 
technicians. They may be equally important. But to assure 
definite responsibility the expert (the technician) must be on 
tap and not on top. 

6. An individual proprietorship is different from a cor- 
porate trusteeship. A leader in a venture utilizing the capital 
of persons not active in the management is in a position of 
trusteeship. A trusteeship is subject to all of the implications 
of what in the law is known as the principle of agency. A 
responsible leader cannot run a trusteeship as if it were an 
individual proprietorship. 

7. Except when owners, all leaders are agents of a prin- 
cipal. The principal is number one and the agent number 
two. 

8. Leadership increasingly involves dealing with psychic 
forces and each leader must keep up with if not ahead of the 
thinking of all the main points of view which may be effec- 
tive within the orbit of the venture. 

9. There is a cycle of leadership for persons in number 
one positions which includes evolution and devolution. The 
effective life span of one person in a number one position 
probably does not average above seven years. This span pos- 
sibly may be increased if leadership is studied and developed 
in the light of our experience with an economy based on 
multiple unit organization. There is no real advantage to a 
leader in allowing him to convince himself that he has a 
vested interest in his job. Only the ownership of the capital 
employed gives that. 

10. It is the spirit and attitude of leadership which finally 
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determine its destiny and these are subject to the influence of 
education. 

In conclusion I suggest that all of us are in the same boat. 
In functioning to determine the kind of social organization 
under which we shall live we must choose between hope and 
fear. Most of us will choose hope. But it will take a mighty 
effort now to realize what has become a mere aspiration. 
Bureaucratic absolutism and the attitudes which foster it are 


the chief basis of our fears. The recrudescence of nodlesse 
oblige is the chief reliance of our hopes. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the resurrection of a leader- 
ship keenly aware that the trust reposed in them entails re- 
sponsibility. In this lies our one remaining hope of transmit- 
ting an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved for the posterity of which we are 
the trustees pro tem. 


Appeal to the Dictators 


A PEACE PLEA TO CHANCELLOR HITLER AND PREMIER MUSSOLINI 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Made at Washington, D. C., April 15, 1939 


; "un realize I am sure that throughout the world 
hundreds of millions of human beings are living today 
in constant fear of a new war or even a series of 

wars. 

The existence of this fear—and the possibility of such a 
conflict—is of definite concern to the people of the United 
States for whom I speak, as it must also be of the peoples 
of the other nations of the entire Western Hemisphere. 
All of them know that any major war, even if it were to 
be confined to other continents, must bear heavily on them 
during its continuance and also for generations to come. 

Because of the fact that after the acute tension in which 
the world has been living during the past few weeks there 
would seem to be at least a momentary relaxation—because 
no troops are at this moment on the march—this may be an 
opportune moment for me to send you this message. 

On a previous occasion I have addressed you in behalf of 
the settlement of political, economic and social problems 
by peaceful methods and without resort to arms. 

But the tide of events seems to have reverted to the threat 
of arms. If such threats continue, it seems inevitable that 
much of the world must become involved in common ruin. 
All the world, victor nations, vanquished nations and neu- 
tral nations, will suffer. 

I refuse to believe that the world is, of necessity, such a 
prisoner of destiny. On the contrary, it is clear that the 
leaders of great nations have it in their power to liberate 
their peoples from the disaster that impends. It is equally 
clear that in their own minds and in their own hearts the 
peoples themselves dseire that their fears be ended. 

It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take cognizance 
of recent facts. 

Three nations in Europe and one in Africa have seen 
their independent existence terminated. A vast territory in 
another independent nation of the Far East has been occu- 
pied by a neighboring State. Reports, which we trust are 
not true, insist that further acts of aggression are contem- 
plated against still other independent nations. Plainly the 
world is moving toward the moment when this situation 
must end in catastrophe unless a more rational way of 
guiding events is found. 

You have repeatedly asserted that you and the German 
people have no desire for war. If this is true there need be 
no war. 

Nothing can persuade the peoples of the earth that any 
governing power has any right or need to inflict the conse- 
quences of war on its own or any other people save in the 
cause of self-evident home defense. 

In making this statement we as Americans speak not 
through selfishness or fear or weakness. If we speak now it 
is with the voice of strength and with friendship for man- 


kind. It is still clear to me that international problems can 
be solved at the council table. 

It is therefore no answer to the plea for peaceful dis- 
cussion for one side to plead that unless they receive assur- 
ances beforehand that the verdict will be theirs they will not 
lay aside their arms. In conference rooms, as in courts, it is 
necessary that both sides enter upon the discussion in good 
faith, assuming that substantial justice will accrue to both; 
and it is customary and necessary that they leave their arms 
outside the room where they confer. 

I am convinced that the cause of world peace would be 
greatly advanced if the nations of the world were to obtain 
a frank statement relating to the present and future policy of 
governments. 

Because the United States, as one of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate con- 
troversies which have arisen in Europe, I trust that you may 
be willing to make such a statement of policy to me as the 
head of a nation far removed from Europe in order that I, 
acting only with the responsibility and obligation of a 
friendly intermediary, may communicate such declaration to 
other nations now apprehensive as to the course which the 
policy of your government may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces 
will not attack or invade the territory or possessions of the 
following nations: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the 
Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the 
present day but also to a future sufficiently long to give every 
opportunity to work by peaceful methods for a more perma- 
nent peace. I therefore suggest that you construe the word 

future” to apply to a minimum period of assured non- 
aggression—ten years at the least—a quarter of a century, 
if we dare look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your government, I will 
immediately transmit it to the governments of the nations I 
have named and I will simultaneously inquire whether, as I 
am reasonably sure, each of the nations enumerated above 
will in turn give like assurance for transmission to you. 

Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring to 
the world an immediate measure of relief. 

I propose that if it is given two essential problems shall 
promptly be discussed in the resulting peaceful surroundings, 
and in those discussions the government of the United States 
will gladly take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most 
effective and immediate manner through which the peoples 
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of the world can obtain progressive relief from the crushing 
burden of armament which is each day bringing them more 
closely to the brink of economic disaster. 

Simultaneously the government of the United States 
would be prepared to take part in discussions looking toward 
the most practical manner of opening up avenues of inter- 
national trade to the end that every nation of the earth may 
be enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in the world 
market as well as to possess assurance of obtaining the mate- 
rials and products of peaceful economic life. 

At the same time, those governments other than the 
United States which are directly interested could undertake 
such political discussions as they may consider necessary or 
desirable. 





We recognize complex world problems which affect all 
humanity but we know that study and discussion of them 
must be held in an atmosphere of peace. Such an atmosphere 
of peace cannot exist if negotiations are over-shadowed by 
the threat of force or by the fear of war. 

I think you will not misunderstand the spirit of frankness 
in which I send you this message. Heads of great govern- 
ments in this hour are literally responsible for the fate of 
humanity in the coming years. They cannot fail to hear the 
prayers of their peoples to be protected from the foreseeable 
chaos of war. History will hold them accountable for the 
lives and the happiness of all—even unto the least. 

I hope that your answer will make it possible for humanity 
to lose fear and regain security for many years to come. 


We Do Not Intend to Attack Anyone 


WE ARE NOT IMPRESSED BY MESSIAH-LIKE MESSAGES 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 
Delivered before a committee on organization of the 1942 Rome Universal Exposition, April 20, 1939 


HIS solemn meeting of ours on Capitoline Hills is the 

first act of a great mobilization. Let not the few, the 

many, the too many who beyond the frontier abandon 
themselves to hysterics of the moment be alarmed at the 
sound of this word. It refers to a civil, pacific mobilization 
without arms outside of those used in the labor of 15,000 
workers. It refers to the beginning of systematic effort and to 
coordination of all national energies in order that the world 
exposition of 1942 may be worthy of Rome, of Fascist Italy, 
and of the title of “The Olympiad of Civilization” with 
which it has been announced to the world. 

If we had any intention of lighting the fuse, if we were 
cherishing obscure aggressive designs we would not be dedi- 
cating ourselves, as we are doing, to work of such vast pro- 
portions—that of organizing a world exposition. Nor would 
we have invited other nations to take part in it. Many of 
these in accepting our invitation have shown that they share 
our ideas concerning the development of events. 

If in spite of the storm clouds which pile up on the horizon 
we have dared to work, and are continuing to work with 
alacrity, this should be considered a promising indication 
that we do not intend to attack any one, and that we want 
instead to continue our work. 

It is therefore absolutely unjust and unjustifiable from any 
point of view to attempt to place nations of the Axis on 
the seat of the accused. 

No less absurd is the proposal of reciprocal guarantees last- 
ing ten years which do not take into account the pyramidal 
errors of geography into which individuals have fallen who 
have not even the most rudimentary knowledge of European 
affairs. 

As for the proposed expansive conference in which the 
United States would limit itself effectively to its customary 
role of distant spectator, experience gives us some bitter les- 


sons on this score; namely, that the greater the number of 
conferees the more certainty there is of failure. 

Whether or not any reply is sent to the well-known mes- 
sage I cannot pass up this occasion to reaffirm that the policy 
of Rome and of the Axis is a policy inspired by the criterions 
of peace and of collaboration, of which Germany and Italy 
have given many concrete proofs. 

It is therefore time to reduce to silence the sowers of panic, 
anticipators of catastrophes, professional fatalists who often 
cover with a great banner their fear, their insensate hatred, 
or defense of their more or less inadmissible interests. 

We, however, do not allow ourselves to be impressed by 
press campaigns or convivial vociferations, or by Messiah-like 
messages, because we have a tranquil conscience and we have 
both men and means to defend the peace of all, along with 
our own. 

The Universal Exposition of Rome is to be a consecration 
of all efforts which all civilized people make along the path 
of progress, and not only material progress. 

Every Italian must feel himself personally engaged from 
today onward. The Italian part in the 1942 exposition is 
destined to remain throughout the centuries in buildings 
which will have proportions of St. Peter’s and the Coliseum. 

You who will today visit the area of the three fountains 
(exposition grounds) will have an idea of the vastness of the 
work which has been undertaken, which, thanks to the con- 
structive fervor of the contractors and workers, will be com- 
pleted even before three years have elapsed. 

I am certain that you will derive from your visit an abso- 
lutely enthusiastic impression. Everything will be dominated 
by a gigantic Roman arch which we like to think of as a 
symbol of human will extended in its effort to realize peace 
on a great and truly indestructible basis of justice which 
reconciles its iron laws with those of light. 
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Should the Wagner Labor Act be Amended? 


I HAVE NEVER MAINTAINED THAT THE ACT WAS PERFECT 





IT IS ESSENTIALLY SOUND AND JUST 
By ROBERT F. WAGNER, U. S. Senator from New York 


Delivered before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in its consideration of proposed amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act on April 11, 1939. (This summary prepared by Senator Wagner.) 


National Labor Relations Act, more profoundly con- 

vinced than ever of its essential wisdom, its essential 
justice and its significant accomplishments. I speak as one 
who not only in heart and mind but in continuous practice 
has tried to be the friend of every man who works honestly 
for a living, regardless of what union he belongs to or 
whether he belongs to any union at all. 

I come before you as one who earnestly shares the desire 
of businessmen for industrial peace, who has had consider- 
able experience in conducting agencies established for main- 
tenance of industrial peace, and who has gained in those 
agencies the one supreme lesson that the price of industrial 
peace must be industrial liberty. And I come before you, 
finally, as one who believes that the greatest issue confront- 
ing the country today is the preservation of political democ- 
racy, and that the price of political democracy in the modern 
world must be industrial freedom. 

I have never subscribed to the belief that the volume of 
criticism or propaganda directed against any statute proves 
of itself that where there is a lot of smoke there must be some 
fire. My thirty years of experience with progressive social 
legislation have taught me that the more clearly and effec- 
tively a statute strikes against existing evils and inequalities 
in our social structure, the more likely it is to produce vio- 
lent opposition preceding its enactment and in the years 
immediately succeeding its enactment. 

The volume of discussion about the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, therefore, does not in itself make out a case for or 
against changing the act. It merely proves that the act is a 
living, throbbing issue, affecting so largely the country as a 
whole that whatever action Congress takes upon it should 
be based upon the most careful deliberation and the most 
sensitive perception of our public responsibility. 

In connection with proposals to change the act, it is only 
proper to weigh heavily the desirability of stability in indus- 
trial relations. Every step that the Supreme Court has taken 
toward clarifying the meaning and defining the scope of the 
act has made it easier for workers and employers to deal 
successfully under its provisions. Every change in the act 
will involve new uncertainty, new litigation, new areas of 
disagreement and conflict. Of course, the desire for stability 
is no excuse for perpetuating a revealed wrong. 

If such wrongs are disclosed they should be remedied. 
But it is equally true that light-hearted or experimental 
tampering with the act will only increase the perplexities of 
industry, labor and the public. In short, it seems a wise rule 
to follow that in the interest of stability, those desirous of 
change should carry the burden of proof. And this is doubly 
true because the facts reveal that the basic principles of the 
act are sound and that it is promoting industrial peace. 

At the same time I have never maintained that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was perfect, nor sought to pre- 
vent its perfection. I have always maintained that the act 
could be and should be perfected in the light of sufficient 
experience, upon the proof of clearly revealed need for spe- 
cific changes that would advance and not impair its sound 


f COME before you today only as the originator of the 





objectives. I have always insisted that an appropriate place 
to weigh this experience and test these proposals was in the 
same legislative committee where the original act was judged. 
That is why I am here now, gentlemen, and that is why I 
heartily commend this inquiry. 

In line with my consistent position I do not propose prior 
to hearing the testimony now commencing to introduce any 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act. When I 
have heard and studied the testimony to be submitted to this 
committee I may desire to introduce some amendments if the 
need is revealed and to ask your indulgence that you may 
consider them along with the other proposals now before you. 

I can assure you now that no amendments which may be 
introduced by me will be designed to secure the support of 
any group, labor or employer, whose interests are narrower 
than the preservation of industrial peace and the advance- 
ment of the legitimate aspirations of industry and labor. 

In 1938, the first full year of operation under the Supreme 
Court’s mandate, there were only about half as many strikes, 
one-third as many workers involved and less than one-third 
as much working time lost as in the year 1937. 

Less aggregate working time was lost through strikes in 
1938 than in any year since 1931, although the national in- 
come produced during 1938—the best index of general busi- 
ness activity—while lower than in 1936 and 1937, was 
higher than in 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

The proportion of workers involved in strikes over 
“organization” problems declined from about 60 per cent in 
1937 to 33 per cent in 1938, a level far lower than the 
average for the past ten years. 

The proportion of working time lost through “organiza- 
tion” strikes declined from 76 per cent in 1937 to 44 per cent 
in 1938, a level lower than in any year since 1932. 

Industrial strife is giving way to the orderly processing of 
law. . Beginning in May, 1937, and in every month 
since, the number of cases filed with the board has averaged 
three and one-half times the number of strikes. . . . Since 
May, 1937, the number of new board cases each month has 
ranged from three and one-half to ten times the number of 
“organization” strikes, and the number of workers involved 
in board cases has ranged from one and one-half to eighteen 
times the number of workers involved in “organization” 
strikes. 

Sit-down strikes flared up in the early months of 1937, 
preceding the Supreme Court decisions upholding the labor 
act, and as promptly declined in the months following these 
decisions. All through 1938 both the number of sit-down 
strikes and the number of workers involved hugged the zero 
base line. 

The frequently heard charge that the Labor Relations Act 
is “unfair” results from the device of looking at the act in 
an intellectual vacuum, instead of placing it in the context 
of our whole industrial life. In this intellectual vacuum, 
since the law confers direct protection upon employees alone, 
it is “one-sided” in the same sense that a workmen’s com- 
pensation law is “one-sided” because it pays compensation to 
employees alone. It is “one-sided” in the same way that the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation Law is “one-sided” in 
that it provides big loans to business and not small loans to 
laborers. 

But when we take the Labor Relations Act out of this 
intellectual vacuum, and place it in the living context of our 
whole social system, the criticism that the act is “one-sided” 
or “unfair” is stripped of its improper setting and shown in 
its true light. For laws are not sterile propositions of logic, 
but instruments of human adjustment among the various 
individuals and groups in a real world. The test of whether 
a law is fair, is whether in conjunction with the other laws 
and facts of society, it establishes a fair relationship among 
the people and groups with which it deals. By this test the 
labor act is eminently fair. 

No just regard for the facts can possibly lead to the con- 
clusion that the National Labor Relations Act creates. an 
unfair relationship between the rights of the employer and 
the rights of the worker. Certainly the employer has the 
right to bargain collectively through the corporation and 
through nation-wide trade associations. Certainly in dealing 
with labor and in all other business affairs he has the privi- 
lege of selecting his own spokesman by majority rule. 

No working group has ever challenged the employer’s 
right to use the collective bargaining procedure in dealing 
with his employees, his competitors and the general public. 
The simple truth of the matter is that all of the industrial 
rights which labor is accorded under the act have been en- 
joyed by industry for a century or more. 

‘Therefore, 1 say that the proposals to make the labor act 
less “one-sided,” to “equalize” it, to prevent coercion from 
any source are based upon the reactionary view that the 
worker should not have the right to organize, or upon the 
false view that today the worker has become a privileged 
character receiving more than the just fruits of his labor. 

Such proposals are designed to destroy the equality of 
bargaining power that the labor act strives to make possible 
and to restore the gross inequality of bargaining power that 
existed before the act was passed—the inequality that existed 
when the isolated worker stacked his pitiful weakness against 
the gigantic strength of consolidated capital. Such proposals 
are a threat not only to every worker in America, but to 
every person in America who believes that the legitimate 
organization of labor represents a sound democratic principle 
in a modern industrial state. 

In short, gentlemen, the labor act could only be termed 
“one-sided” in its application to those employers who resist 
its fundamentally fair principles. Those employers who are 
desirous of substituting the enlightened methods of collective 
bargaining for the primitive methods of industrial strife find 
the principles of the labor act a suitable vehicle for ad- 
vancing their interests and improving their industrial rela- 
tions. 

The amendment of Senator Holman would separate the 
investigatory from the fact-finding functions under the act, 
a novel suggestion for this type of agency. One of the pro- 
posals of Senator Burke would authorize the reviewing courts 
to set aside findings of fact, if in their judgment they were 
unsupported by the weight of the evidence. This would 
enable a court in every instance to substitute completely its 
judgment as to the facts for that of the administrative body, 
another novel procedure. Another of Senator Burke’s amend- 
ments would permit any employer to transfer his case to the 
district courts at the start, thus completely avoiding recourse 
to the administrative tribunal. 

One of Senator Walsh’s amendments would authorize the 
district courts to issue proper writs at any time to compel 
the board to perform its functions and duties. This would 
enable a party to shuffle every point in a case back and forth 





continually between district court and Labor Board, to the 
eternal delay of the workers seeking to vindicate their rights. 

All of the above mentioned procedural amendments would 
result in abandoning or seriously impairing the principles of 
administrative law that have evolved gradually since the 
pioneer establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1887. The concept of the administrative agency, 
growing up in necessary response to the manifold complex- 
ities of modern government, has been championed by Charles 
Evans Hughes, and by countless other luminaries of bench 
and bar. 

In a very vital sense, these administrative agencies have 
come to be regarded as the people’s instruments of govern- 
ment, created to effectuate a particular policy more expertly, 
more sympathetically and more efficiently than was possible 
under the rigid formalism of court procedure. 

Above all, these agencies give the worker a fairer chance, 
because he cannot afford to plunge into the costly arena of 
Federal court litigation. For these reasons, the people of my 
State resented and overwhelmingly repudiated the attempt 
made last year by a majority of our Constitutional Conven- 
tion to destroy the traditional balance between the adminis- 
trative agencies and the courts. 

The National Labor Relations Act was established in 
accordance with the well-established concepts of administra- 
tive procedure. The present arrangements under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act are the accepted ones, the 
arrangements tested by fifty years of American experience. 
It is of course possible that special factors involved in labor 
relations make this traditional method unsatisfactory and 
require the substitution of a new and untried procedure. 

If this is the case, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has given us no indication to that effect. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court in Labor Board cases have not only 
failed to challenge a single line of the act, but have also 
demonstrated that under the present act the court can and 
will check what it regards to be any false step by the Labor 
Board. 

There is wide support for an amendment which would 
permit employers to petition for elections. As I have always 
said, there is nothing in the present act which denies this 
privilege to employers. The prohibition rests upon a ruling 
of the Labor Board. This ruling evolved before the current 
labor split, to meet a situation where an employer might at- 
tempt prematurely to “freeze” a situation produced by a long 
tradition of opposition to unionism. 

While there should still be safeguards against this situa- 
tion, the labor split has introduced a novel situation where a 
well-intentioned employer is caught between the competition 
of rival groups. In such cases, under appropriate safeguards 
which these hearings should develop, I feel that the employer 
certainly should have the right to petition for an election. It 
would seem that the board could accomplish this under its 
rule-making power. But if not, there should be legislation 
toward that end, unless these hearings develop compelling 
reasons, which I do not now see, why such a change would 
impair the objectives of the act. 

The unfortunate division which now exists in the ranks 
of labor—a division which I profoundly hope will soon end 
—was not created by the Labor Act, but its repercussions 
have greatly complicated all problems of administration. The 
act itself did not put the stamp of approval or favor upon 
any particular type of union—outside or inside, craft or in- 
dustrial. It only outlawed the dummy union set up by the 
company. Its only concern was to foster and protect the free 
choice of representation by the employees themselves. 

There is no claim to the contrary by any of those now 
sponsoring any amendments; but there is the claim that in 
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its application to situations non-existent when the act was 
written certain inequities have grown up. It will be entirely 
possible and desirable during these hearings to develop a 
detailed examination of the facts and issues in all the dis- 
puted cases, comparatively few in number, where this ques- 
tion is the critical one. 

In conclusion, while I am, of course, entirely open-minded 
in regard to anything that these hearings may reveal, I sub- 
mit that the following main truths, demonstrated by long 
experience, may guide the way to a wise and just solution of 
all the problems now confronting this committee: 

First: The proof is overwhelming that the Labor Act, in 
its broad outlines, has proved an effective instrument for 
economic peace and industrial justice. It has vastly benefited 
workers, employers and the public at large. No one chal- 
lenges its objectives; no responsible party openly advocates 
its repeal. Any diminution of its effectiveness would be a 
national evil; its mutilation would be a national calamity. 

Second: It is an established phenomenon of American eco- 
nomic life that a very small but amazingly compact and 
powerful minority has fought the main objectives of the 
Labor Act tooth and nail at every turn, in Congress and in 
courts, day and night. These groups are perfectly within 
their rights as free citizens in believing sincerely that the act 
is unsound, and in trying consistently to destroy it. I respect 
their right to do so, and do not question their motives. But 
the fact must be faced squarely that they are trying to destroy 
rather than to perfect the act; and those who want to pre- 
serve the act must of necessity deal with them accordingly. 

Third: The amendments to the act, proposed by labor 
groups and by labor’s friends, deserve the most careful con- 
sideration. At the same time, every worker in America should 
realize that while the friends of the Labor Act’s main objec- 
tives are weakened by factional strife, the opponents of labor 
are strong and united. For this reason every worker who 
wants to remain free should look long and searchingly at 
each proposal designed to change the act that has helped so 
much to make him free. 

Fourth: The amendments pretending to make the act 
“fair” by placing new restraints on labor would in true effect 
upset labor’s new equality of bargaining power, and resign 
labor to its earlier status of the economic underling. 

Fifth: The amendments proposing drastically to change 
the administrative provisions of the act would, I believe, 


weaken the traditional type of informal tribunals where the 
average man has a better chance to be heard. Without hav- 
ing that intent, they would, in my judgment, tend to have 
the result of forcing labor to seek its rights through methods 
which are too expensive and time-consuming for the poor 
man to afford. 

Sixth: Reckless tampering with the act will substitute 
uncertainty for certainty in the law, will start a long new 
train of test suits and interpretations, and will shake the 
stability and the surer blessings of industrial peace that thou- 
sands of employers enjoy under the present act as interpreted 
by the courts. 

Seventh: Within a comparatively narrow field, there may 
be some changes in the act which the hearings before this 
committee will reveal to be sound in principle and practical 
in operation. If the need for these changes emerges as a 
product of this full and open-minded inquiry, I shall feel it 
my duty. to introduce or support the substance of such 
amendments, and to help enact them into law. 

Before these hearings have proceeded far it will become 
apparent that, while Labor has some complaints to make 
against the Labor Act, and they may indeed be just ones, 
many of those who will gather here to indict the Labor Act 
can lay no claims to having ever been the friends of Labor. 
I therefore appeal to all those in America who are sympa- 
thetic to the just aspirations of the average man, who do 
believe in economic democracy, who do recognize that liberty 
and peace are inseparable, to rally to the defense of what the 
National Labor Relations Act stands for, to make sure that 
whatever may be done to the act is done in furtherance of 
its noble objectives. 

In closing, let me say that there is no short cut or alterna- 
tive solution to that afforded by the principles of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. In the words of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, created by Act 
of Congress twenty-seven years ago: 

“The struggle of labor for organization is not merely an 
attempt to secure an increased measure of the material com- 
forts of life, but is a part of the age-long struggle for liberty ; 
this struggle is sharpened by the pinch of hunger and the 
exhaustion of body and mind by long hours and improper 
working conditions; but even if men were well fed they 
would still struggle to be free.” 


Changes That Are Necessary 


THE ACT IS NOT SACROSANCT 


By EDWARD R. BURKE, U. 8S. Senator from Nebraska 
On the American Forum of the Air, over Station WOL, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1939 


tee on Education and Labor in its consideration of 
proposed amendments to the National Labor Rela- 

tions Act, Senator Wagner described the hearings now in 
progress as “momentous.” Whether they result in a demon- 
stration that the Act needs no change, that its administra- 
tion has been wise and free from bias or prejudice, or the 
contrary is shown, in either event, the examination now 
under way is of the utmost importance. For we are dealing 
here with a subject that touches very closely the welfare 
and the happiness of more American citizens than are directly 
and vitally affected by any other single piece of legislation. 
These hearings are momentous. Equally so was the use 
of that term by the distinguished author of the Act, coupled 


\ S the first witness to appear before the Senate Commit- 


with his further statement that he thoroughly approves of the 
study being made. That he will actively support any changes 
which the evidence clearly shows to be necessary. For that 
has not been, and unfortunately, is not now, the attitude of 
those extreme partisans who have seized upon this Act as an 
effective means of forcing upon the country far-reaching 
changes in our economic system. To them this Act is sacro- 
sanct. With consummate skill they have been working, day 
in and day out, to create prejudice against those who seek by 
wise amendment to make this law a sound instrumentality 
of good. Although the most reliable polls of public opinion 
disclose that not less than seventy-five per cent of the people 
of the country are dissatisfied with the way the statute is 
being enforced, and favor changes in the law, these ardent 
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advocates have insisted that it must not be touched. There 
is a general belief that continual harassment of employers, 
for which the way has been opened so wide by this method 
of outside interference in the labor relationship, is the surest 
method of keeping business and industry from expanding, 
ind millions of willing workers from profitable employment. 
Yet, we are told, this y Ho must not be touched. 

On the contrary, the change should begin in the very first 
section. Instead of declaring that labor disturbances are due 
solely to the unfair practices of employers i in denying to their 
employees freedom in organizing and in refusing to bargain 
collectively with them, let the truth be stated. Labor troubles 
have been due, in part, to such practices by a limited number 
of emplovers, and in part, to unfair practices of certain em- 
ployees and labor organizations. If it is real freedom for 
the workers of the country that is our goal, let the law pro- 
tect them from threats, interference, or coercion from any 
source. 

So, this section is amended by declaring it to be the policy 
of the United States to encourage the development of friendly 
and mutually fair relations between employers and employ- 
ees, by protecting the practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining, by protecting the exercise by workers of full 
freedom of voluntary association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of their own choosing for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment, and by imposing reasonable restraints in the public 
upon certain improper practices in the employer- 
relationship, by whomsoever engaged in. 

What are those unfair labor practices? As the statute now 
reads only an employer can be guilty of wrong. The amend- 
ment covers both parties to the relationship. It is now an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce his employee in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in this Act. The same prohibition should be 
made applicable to employees and labor organizations, to the 
end that the worker may be completely free to join or refrain 
from joining any labor organization, to continue or cease 
his employment, and to select his representatives for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Because of repeated interpretations that the Board has 
placed upon this non-interference section, which rulings have 
had the practical result of placing all employers in a strait- 
jacket without liberty to pass on to their employees any infor- 
mation or advice that might be helpful to them, even when 
wholly disassociated from any threat or interference, it has 
been thought necessary to add a proviso. It shall not be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice for an employer to confer 


interest 


mploy ee 


with his employees, or counsel and advise with them about 
any matter within the scope of this Act. 
Company unions will still be denounced. Likewise any 


discrimination in regard to tenure of employment or any 
term or condition thereof for the purpose of encouraging or 
discouraging membership in any labor organization. It will 
still be an unfair labor practice for an employer to refuse to 
bargain collectively with the accredited representatives of 
his employees. 

Employees in turn will violate a fair labor practice if, 
in the course of a dispute, they violate the laws of the juris- 
diction where the dispute occurs. The national policy is to 
afford the machinery for the peaceful adjustment of griev- 
ances through free collective bargaining. If workers take the 


law into their own hands—say by engaging in the destruc- 
tion of the employers’ property by using the sit-down strike 
technique to enforce their demands—they should not at the 
same time be free to enjoy the great advantages which this 
Act confers. 

It is complained that the amendments constitute a restric- 


tion on the right to strike. All that is provided is that if 
the worker wants the protection and benefit of this Act, 
he must stay within certain limits in the method of the exer- 
cise of that right. If there is a valid contract not to strike 
for a certain period, the agreement must not be treated as a 
scrap of paper. A further, and to me a most reasonable limi- 
tation, is that to remain protected by this Act a strike may be 
called only after an affirmative vote by secret ballot of a ma- 
jority of the workers in the unit affected. 

In his statement to the Committee Senator Wagner said 
that it is his aim “to be the friend of every man who works 
honestly for a living, regardless of what union he belongs to 
or whether he belongs to a union at all.” To that I whole- 
heartedly subscribe. To carry that principle into effect re- 
quires two further changes in this section. To my mind it 
is an intolerable thing that a man who desires to work 
honestly for a living, who is capable and efficient in the per- 
formance of his duties, an employee who has been honestly 
working for a living for years, may be told any day that 
under the law of the country he loves and is ready to defend 
with his life, he cannot continue to hold his job unless -he 
will join a certain labor organization. It is immaterial 
whether his reason for not choosing to join are good or 
bad. The vital point is that someone else is permitted to 
decide the question for him. It approaches hypocrisy to claim 
to be the friend of every man who works honestly for a liv- 
ing, regardless of what union he belongs to or whether he 
belongs to a union at all, and at the same time support a 
statutory, compulsory closed shop which throws the above 
principle to the winds. Let the union sell to the worker on 
its merit the benefits of belonging. Let interference with the 
free exercise of that right by the employer, by the union 
organizer, or by anyone else, be strictly prohibited. But the 
closed shop principle has no place in this Act, which is sup- 
posed to guarantee complete freedom to workers. 

Nor is the compulsory deduction from a worker's wages 
of union dues consistent with that freedom about which we 
speak. In may be a helpful device to keep unwilling members 
in line. But that is all. The closed shop and the check-off 
can be logically defended only by those who are willing to 
take the position that there is something more important than 
the freedom of the individual to make his own decisions. 
However valuable a strong labor organization may be, when 
it comes to forcing a worker against his will to join, or com- 
pelling him to remain in when he wants to quit, the sacrifice 
of individual freedom is too great. 

The Act should provide for a Labor Board representative 
in equal number of both parties to the labor relationship— 
employer and employe. The general public, which is so 
vitally affected by the maintenance of industrial peace, should 
also have a voice in its decisions. A board so constituted 
has been heretofore recommended by such authoritative 
spokesmen of labor as Mr. Green, Mr. Lewis, and Secretary 
Perkins. This change would go far toward convincing the 
country that Congress is sincerely trying to establish good will 
in a relationship where real success is otherwise impossible. 

Procedure must be improved. If a grievance exists, the 
employer should be promptly notified. He should have a 
reasonable time to make correction to the satisfaction of his 
employees. Failing that, and within a limited period, it 
would be in order for a complaint to be filed by the Board. 
In getting at the truth, although technicalities should be 
avoided, there ought to be substantial compliance with the 
rules of procedure that prevail in courts of law and equity. 
Findings of fact to be conclusive should be supported by the 
weight of the evidence. If, despite these safeguards, the ac- 
cused is not satisfied to have his case judged by the same 
body that investigated the controversy, determined there was, 
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according to its standards, sufficient cause to proceed, and 
then prosecuted the case, he should have the right of prompt 
removal to the United States District Court for speedy trial. 

The major portion of these amendments which I pro- 
pose have just been enacted into law by the Wisconsin legis- 
lature to supplant the so-called “little Wagner Act” that has 






been in force in that state. The handwriting appears on the 
wall. Those who are wise will read and give heed. There 
should be fundamental changes made in the National Labor 
Relations Act at this session of Congress. That can be done 
without impairing the sound objectives of the Act. There is 
danger in delay. 


Shall We Return Relief to the States? 


THERE WOULD BE 


MANY DISADVANTAGES 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, Senator from South Carolina 
Delivered at American Forum of the Air, Station WOL, Washington, D. C., April 16, 1939 


HE normal way for a man to earn a living is by 
employment in private enterprise. However to expect 
the millions of unemployed to secure employment in 
private enterprise this year or for years to come is to indulge 
in wishful thinking. To expect local governments to be able 
to provide jobs for these millions is to indulge in wishing 
without thinking. Some persons who admit that local gov- 
ernments cannot furnish the funds for a work program con- 
tend that the Federal Government should appropriate the 
money and permit it to be disbursed by the officials of local 
governments. 

Some of our Republican friends urge that a work program 
be administered by a bi-partisan board appointed by the 
President and in the states by similar boards appointed by 
the Governors of the states. 

There is no such thing as a bi-partisan board. If a Demo- 
cratic President appoints such a board, the Republicans ap- 
pointed are the kind of Republicans who support the 
Democratic President. If a Republican President appoints a 
board, the Democrats selected must prove that after all they 
are not very staunch Democrats. No board or commission 
can administer a work program. It must be done by an indi- 
vidual clothed with power and held accountable by the 
people. A board can act in a quasi-judicial capacity. It can- 
not successfully perform executive functions. If a work pro- 
gram daily requiring quick decision on hundreds of questions 
were administered by a board, the board would become a 
debating society and while the members debated, the unem- 
ployed would suffer. It could be made successful only by 
appointing to the board one Edgar Bergen and four Charlie 
McCarthys. 

If the United States Government should collect the money 
from the people and turn it over to the states with the power 
to determine how the money should be spent, it would mean 
in many states a dole for the able-bodied unemployed. If 
the law required a work program we would have not simply 
forty-eight WPA’s with different patterns in each state, but 
we would have several thousand different programs, because 
by the states the money would be turned over to the towns 
and townships in the various states. 

Turning federal funds over to the states for administra- 
tion would mean more politics instead of less politics in ad- 
ministration. When the Congress first appropriated funds 
for relief, the administration was left to the states. The 
result was that in three states funds had to be withdrawn 
and in one state the Governor was indicted and convicted for 
misuse of funds. 

State officials are no better nor worse than officials of the 
Federal Government. They are elected by the same people 
but there is this difference: All of the people realize they 
furnish through taxation the funds of state governments 
while many of the people apparently believe that federal 


funds come either from big business or from a Christmas 
tree. Many state officials will fight to balance the budget of 
the state government but will fight with even greater vigor 
to unbalance the budget of the United States Government. 

Much of the sentiment in favor of administration by local 
governments is due to the mistaken impression that the per- 
sons eligible for jobs are selected by federal officials. ‘The 
fact is that the persons holding WPA jobs are certified by 
local agencies. If there is favoritism or corruption the fault 
lies with local officials and not with officials of the Federal 
Government. 

Social Security funds are administered by state officials, 
and today we hear many complaints. The states should 
supervise assistance to the aged and helpless, because the 
expression of mercy and charity by neighbors is most effec- 
tive. But the states have a sufficiently difficult problem in 
administering relief to unemployables without undertaking 
to administer work program funds, two-thirds or three- 
fourths of which would come from the Federal Government. 

It is rather surprising to hear the party of Lincoln advo- 
cating that the states remain in the political union but secede 
from the economic union. The fact is no one ever heard of 
Republicans urging that states administer federal funds for a 
work program until last November when as a result of a 
temporary lapse in the political thinking of the people they 
happened to elect a number of Republican Governors. 

Unemployment is a national problem. Because it is the 
primary duty of the Federal Government to provide jobs 
for the unemployed, we cannot shirk our responsibility and 
it is not necessary for us to try to evade or avoid it. In a 
sincere effort to make some progress toward the solution of 
this most serious problem, the Unemployment Committee of 
the Senate yesterday authorized me to report to the Senate 
a bill on this subject. Recognizing that our relief agencies 
were created during a period of emergency without relation 
to each other, I have attempted to view the picture as a 
whole. 

By making more liberal payments for dependent children, 
the blind and for old age assistance, this plan would remove 
these beneficiaries from the field of government employment. 

Unemployment compensation laws have been in operation 
in all the states only since January 1, 1939. These laws 
have not yet received a fair trial. This bill provides a mini- 
mum amount for Unemployment Compensation. It shortens 
to one week the time a man must wait for such payments. 
It lengthens to thirteen weeks the time he can receive com- 
pensation if he continues unemployed. These laws cover 
sixty per cent of the wage earners, and for a period of thir- 
teen weeks will remove thousands from the field of govern- 
ment work programs. 

The bill provides an additional cooperative program with 
the states on a fifty-fifty basis, providing assistance for handi- 
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capped individuals who, because of mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to secure gainful employment. 

Today sympathetic local officials certify these people to 
work programs where the average cost is $1,000 per man 
per year. Their disabilities make them unable to perform 
satisfactory work and bring criticism upon the program. 

Realizing that those not covered by Unemployment Com- 
pensation or unemployed for a period longer than that pro- 
vided by the law will still present a problem, the bill 
provides for a Public Works Agency. Into that agency there 
will be transferred WPA, PWA, the construction work of 
the Treasury Department, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
NYA and the CCC. The Director of this Agency, like the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, viewing unemployment condi- 
tions throughout the Nation, and having in advance approved 
work projects, can order them to proceed in a particular 
section whenever conditions demand it. 

As to such projects as have been administered by WPA 
and PWA, the bill requires that a state must contribute an 
erage of one-third of the total cost of all projects. This 
does not mean one-third of each project, but means that if 
the official in charge accepts a smaller contribution on a sew- 
ing room project, for instance, he must require a larger con- 
tribution on some other project in order to maintain the 
average of at least one-third. 

In addition to construction work in WPA, the so-called 
whitecollar projects will be transferred, but with this modifi- 
cation, that the Agency cannot transfer its funds to other 
departments for so-called federal projects and cannot use 
its funds for any project for which there is no local contri- 
bution. 

By merging all of the construction work, as well as the 
power to grant funds for construction work by local govern- 
inents, in one agency, administration costs will be greatly 
reduced and, in addition, we will bring to an end the com- 
petition between federal departments to spend money in the 
states and bring to an end the “shopping” by local officials 
for funds from various departments. It will make it possible 
for a larger proportion of the funds appropriated to reach 
the persons who are actually out of employment and in need 
of assistance. 

In communities dependent upon one industry, the shutting 
down of that industry presents a serious problem to its 
In like manner, technological developments force a 
re-adjustment among workers. In such cases it is often diffi- 
cult to teach an old man a new trade. The chances are he 
will remain unemployed and in need of assistance, but the 
younger man should be trained to perform other work for 


people. 


which there is a demand in private enterprise. The Bill pro- 
vides for such training. 

In the emergency, Appropriation Bills hurriedly consid- 
ered to relieve what was regarded as a temporary problem, 
authorized the expenditure of vast sums in the discretion of 
department officials. Recognizing this problem now as a 
permanent one, this Bill seeks to have Congress provide the 
formula for the allotment of funds instead of permitting the 
money to be disbursed in the discretion of an individual. 

The Bill provides for the selection of administrative offi- 
cials under the Civil Service laws and this, coupled with the 
Bill which has already passed the Senate making it a criminal 
offense to use political influence to secure jobs or intimidate 
employees, is bound to result in great improvement in the 
administration of these funds. 

The officials who have administered the work relief pro- 
grams were called upon to perform the most difficult task 
ever confronted by government officials. For PWA and 
WPA there was no precedent. Nation-wide organizations 
were formed. Millions of men and women were put to work. 
These workers were selected by local officials—Republicans 
and Democrats. Mistakes were made by administrative off- 
cials, as mistakes will always be made by human beings. 
You cannot employ millions of people without giving jobs 
to some who are loafers and some who are criminals. 

Projects were selected and applied for in each case by the 
local officials. Inevitably there were some of little or no 
value, but today in every county and state there are hospi- 
tals, school houses, air ports and public roads to testify to 
the permanent increase in the assets of the Nation, and the 
American people appreciate the improvement of the morale 
of the people resulting from the inauguration of these work 
programs. 

I think I know as well as anyone in public life the mis- 
takes that have been made. By citing them I might appeal 
to your humor or arouse your prejudices, but I would not 
merit your respect. It is our duty to solve this problem for 
those who through no fault of their own must look to gov- 
ernment for the necessity of life and important also to the 
taxpayers who must pay the bills. In the solution of this 
problem, there is no place for petty, partisan politics. Hun- 
ger knows no party lines. 

The man who will make money from the pockets of the 
people through the levying of taxes and under the guise of 
relief, use that money to promote his political fortunes 
should not only forfeit his office, but should forfeit the 
respect of all decent people. 


Shall We Return Relief to the States ? 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF HAS BEEN A SCANDAL 


By CHARLES L. McNARY, Senator from Oregon 
Delivered at American Forum of the Air, Station WOL, Washington, D. C., April 16, 1939 


HENEVER one undertakes to talk calmly and 

rationally about the current relief problem, his 

effort usually is misinterpreted. So let me make 
clear at the outset that | have no quarrel with the use of 
Federal funds to provide effective and adequate relief for 
the needy. Republicans, no less than Democrats, recognize 
that the Federal Government must continue, as long as un- 
employment is a critical problem, to bear the major share 
of the cost of its relief. Indeed, it was a Republican, ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison, who, as early as 1894, made 


the first demand that the Federal Government set up a work 
program to fight unemployment. 

Unemployment is our most serious domestic problem. It 
is a permanent problem. It is a national problem. An over- 
whelming majority of our people believe that the granting 
of prompt and adequate aid to the needy unemployed is pri- 
marily the duty of the Federal Government. The Congress 
has taken cognizance of this sentiment. Appropriation of 
Federal funds for unemployment relief has become an estab- 
lished policy of our government. 
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In advocating abolition of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the return to the States and localities of responsi- 
bility for the administration of unemployment relief, I am 
not unsympathetic with the aims of the WPA, which as an 
agency for taking care of the needy and deserving, appeals 
to human sympathy. Most of those on the WPA rolls are 
genuinely deserving. Yet it is difficult to withhold sympathy 
from an institution which, despite its glaring defects and 
inadequacies, does take care of persons who are worthy of the 
utmost consideration and sympathy. 

However, when 64 per cent of the voters of the nation 
believe that relief should be administered by State and local 
governments, something should be done to give effective 
expression to their wishes. And when 53 per cent of the 
voters are convinced that politics plays a large part in New 
Deal administration of relief in their communities, it is 
obvious that the crying need is for a relief program which 
will prevent recurrence of political manipulation, favoritism 
and intimidation. The figures I have cited are not fanciful. 
They are the result of a poll just made public by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion. 

Let us look at just a few of the many specific instances 
on which are based this nationwide criticism of WPA. We 
find evidence of wasteful, extravagant, foolish and needless 
spending, political favoritism and intimidation of the unfor- 
tunate, and outright graft. 

However, I do believe the present administration of WPA 
is probably doing everything humanly possible to insure hon- 
est and efficient fulfillment of its duty. The point is that its 
structural defects are so serious that it is doubtful if it is 
possible to operate the present organization without risk of 
periodic scandals. The issue is not the occasional venality of 
individuals. It is whether or not the system encourages 
graft, waste and abuse of power. 

The testimony as to the misuse of relief funds for political 
purposes within the organization comes from officials of the 
agency itself. Former Administrator Harry Hopkins testi- 
fied before a Senate committee to the misuse of funds in last 
year’s elections and conceded that he was powerless to pre- 
vent it. 

Colonel Somervell, WPA Administrator in New York 
City, recently stated publicly: 

“There has been crookedness in the WPA in the past, 
and there will be in the future. We have found persons who 
have stolen or misappropriated property. We have found 
persons who have connived with vendors in the sale or ac- 
ceptance of materials. We have found persons who have 
padded payrolls, and shall probably find more.” 

Colonel Somervell made this comment after a Federal 
grand jury in New York City had urged the appointment 
of a special prosecutor to determine the extent of graft in 
the local WPA administration. The jury indicted three 
employees of the agency for selling minor administrative 
jobs. It also reported that the evidence indicated a general 
laxity in the administration of public works and shocking 
official ignorance of what was going on. Somewhat similar 
indictments were returned in New Mexico. 

These situations serve to illustrate not merely the urgent 
necessity for eliminating waste but for a complete transfor- 
mation of the present setup. 

On the score of waste and extravagance, WPA has run 
its administrative costs up to a point higher than the com- 
bined comparable expenses of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Railroad Retirement Board, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the Social Security 
Board. 

Administrative expenditures were well over $5,000,000 a 





month from July, 1938 to January, 1939. More than 
$4,000,000 a month went for personal services alone. This 
serves to remind that there are 1,902 administrative em- 
ployees in Washington and 32,670 in the field, receiving 
salaries that range up to $9,000 a year. The WPA monthly 
expenditure for travel and subsistence is $500,000. For tele- 
grams and telephone it is $150,000. 

As examples of waste and extravagance in the expenditure 
of funds for sponsored projects, I might mention $100,000 
for a beauty parlor in Cleveland and $250,000 to build a 
WPA propaganda exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

The plain fact is that the New Deal high command has 
never sought to have the WPA economize. On the contrary, 
it has been encouraged to waste money in accordance with 
the naive New Deal pump-priming philosophy that squan- 
dering somehow contributes to economic recovery. Let us 
look at the outcome of that philosophy. 

In 1936, WPA expenditures aggregated $1,270,235,065 ; 
in 1937, $1,833,456,976, and in 1938, they totaled $1,427,- 
701,994. For the current fiscal year they reached the stag- 
gering total of $2,250,000,000. And this in a year in which 
unemployment insurance payments and other Social Security 
benefits have increased hugely; a year in which Federal public 
works and housing programs are reaching their job-making 
peaks. 

What has this tremendous spending in the current fiscal 
year accomplished in priming the pump? In January, 1938, 
there were 1,900,000 persons on WPA payrolls. In January, 
1939, the number had increased to 2,996,000. The net result 
of all this spending apparently has been to add 1,100,000 
persons to the WPA payrolls. It has been demonstrated 
clearly that this agency fails to stimulate private employment 
and that it cannot care for more than a fraction of the 
unemployed. Its one questioned asset is its ability to spend 
large sums of money with celerity and ease. 

In this connection it is well to remember that Congress 
has never required the WPA to justify its expenditures, as 
it has done in the case of every other governmental agency. 
Relief appropriations heretofore have been rushed through 
House and Senate on the plea of meeting an emergency. 
Under such a procedure what else could be expected except 
large administrative costs for which there was little justifi- 
cation? 

I might continue with instances of waste, inefficiency and 
corruption. But enough has been said, I believe, to demon- 
strate that the whole setup is due for a drastic and funda- 
mental overhauling. And until the Federal Government and 
the States get together to look at the problem as a whole, 
we cannot expect to get out of the nationwide relief muddle. 

The precise provisions of the legislation needed to correct 
current abuses and to provide swift and adequate relief for 
unemployed workers in distress is a matter for discussion and 
decision by the Congress. But whatever form this legislation 
may finally take, to be effective, it must embody certain essen- 
tial fundamentals. 

First of these is outright abolition of the Works Progress 
Administration and the return to the States and localities of 
responsibility for administering relief. The Federal Govern- 
ment, as heretofore, must continue to furnish the bulk of the 
funds. But it must set up safeguards as assurance against 
political and other misuse of this money. 

To this end there should be created a Federal Relief Board 
to which would be entrusted the allocation of the Federal 
relief fund to the individual States. This board should be 
bi-partisan and should be appointed by the President, subject 
to Senate confirmation. 

The formula to be used by the board in making the allo- 
cations to the States should be prescribed in the law. It 
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might be desirable to require the board to give weight to 
unemployment as determined by the latest available statistics 
of the United States Employment Service, living costs, popu- 
lation, and the financial resources of each individual State. 

The amount allocated to any State should not exceed 75 
per cent of the total amount to be spent for relief in that 
State. In no case should it be more than 10 per cent of the 
total amount available for allocation. 

In each State there should be set up bi-partisan boards to 
receive and disburse the allocated funds. These boards 
should be under the close supervision of the Federal board 
and held by it to strict accountability. The Federal board 
should be given the power to demand the ouster and replace- 
ment of a member of a local board for cause. 

Thus responsibility for the administration of relief would 
be placed directly upon the States and localities but safe- 
guarded by Federal supervision so that local politics may not 
be substituted for Federal politics. Under such conditions, 
local administration would be far more effective than Fed- 
eral ada, ‘istration. 

A local voard is better able to determine worthwhile proj- 
ects than a Federal board. It can make certain that relief is 
extended to all persons who are really in need and to only 
such persons. Local officials can determine more quickly 
than Federal officials if there is inefficiency in the execution 


of any project. And they also are more responsive to local 
public opinion. 

As a condition to receiving the Federal grants-in-aid, the 
States should be required to provide not less than 25 per cent 
of the amount to be expended for relief within their respec- 
tive borders. Should the Federal board find that any of the 
relief funds had been diverted or misused, it should have the 
authority to deduct from the Federal allocations an amount 
equal to the funds misused. The State boards should be 
required to account to the Federal board for all expenditures 
and the Federal board should be required to give an annual 
accounting to the Congress. 

The law should contain specific prohibitions, with penal- 
ties, against any form of bribery, and graft and against any 
discrimination in the extension of relief because of race, re- 
ligion or political affiliation. 

Adoption of such legislation, I believe, is a necessary step 
at this time if we are to solve the pressing problem of reliet 
and clear up once and for all the political abuses which have 
made a scandal of the New Deal administration of relief. 
Certainly that is the least which should be done until we 
have an opportunity to correct the policies which now are 
retarding recovery and preventing employment in private 
industry. 


The Solidarity of the Continent 


THE NEW WORLD SPEAKS TO THE OLD 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered before the Pan American Union at Washington, D. C., April 14, 1939 


HE American family of nations pays honor today to 
the oldest and most successful association of sovereign 
governments which exists in the world. 

Few of us realize that the Pan American organization as 
we know it has now attained a longer history and a greater 
catalogue of achievements than any similar group known to 
modern history. 

Justly we can be proud of it. With even more right we 
can look to it as a symbol of great hope at a time when 
much of the world finds hope dim and difficult. Never was 
it more fitting to salute Pan American Day than in the 
stormy present. 

For upwards of half a century the republics of the West- 
ern World have been working together to promote their 
common civilization under a system of peace. That venture, 
launched so hopeful fifty years ago, has succeeded. The 
American family is today a great cooperative group facing 
a troubled world in serenity and calm. 

This success of the Western Hemisphere is sometimes 
attributed to good fortune. I do not share that view. There 
are not wanting here all of the usual rivalries, all of the 
normal human desires for power and expansion, all of the 
commercial problems. The Americas are sufficiently rich 
to have been themselves the object of desire on the part of 
overseas governments. Our traditions in history are as deeply 
rooted in the Old World as are those of Europe. 

It was not accident that prevented South America, and our 
own West, from sharing the fate of other great areas of the 
world in the nineteenth century. We have here diversities 
of race, of language, of custom, of natural resources and of 
intellectual forces at least as great as those which prevailed 
in Europe. 


What was it that has protected us from the tragic involve- 
ments which are today making the Old World a new cockpit 
of old struggles? The answer is easily found. A new and 
powerful ideal—that of the community of nations—sprang 
up at the same time that the Americas became free and in- 
dependent. It was nurtured by statesmen, thinkers and plain 
people for decades. Gradually it brought together the Pan 
American group of governments. Today it has fused the 
thinking of the peoples and the desires of their responsible 
representatives toward a common objective. 

The result of this thinking has been to shape a typically 
American institution. This is the Pan American group 
which works in open conference, by open agreement. We 
hold our conferences not as a result of wars, but as the 
result of our will to peace. 

Elsewhere in the world, to hold conferences such as ours, 
which meet every five years, it is necessary to fight a majer 
war, until exhaustion or defeat at length brings governments 
together to reconstruct their shattered fabrics. 

Greeting a conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, I took 
occasion to say: 

“The madness of a great war in another part of the 
world would affect us and threaten our good in a hundred 
ways. And the economic collapse of any nation or nations 
must of necessity harm our own prosperity. Can we, the 
republics of the New World, help the Old World to avert 
the catasthrophe which impends? Yes, I am confident that 
we can.” 

I still have that confidence. There is no fatality which 
forces the Old World towards new catastrophe. Men are 
not prisoners of fate, but only prisoners of their own minds. 
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They have within themselves the power to become free at 
any moment. 

Only a few days ago the head of a great nation referred 
to his country as a “prisoner” of the Mediterranean. A 
little later another chief of State, on learning that a neighbor 
country had agreed to defend the independence of another 
neighbor, characterized that agreement as a “threat” and an 
“encirclement.” Yet there is no such thing as encircling, or 
threatening, or imprisoning any peaceful nation by other 
peaceful nations. We have reason to know this in our own 
experience. 

For instance, on the occasion of a visit to the neighboring 
Dominion of Canada last Summer I stated that the United 
States would join in defending Canada were she ever 
attacked from overseas. Again at Lima, in December, the 
twenty-one American nations joined in a declaration that 
they would coordinate their common efforts to defend the 
integrity of their institutions from any attack, direct or in- 
direct. 

At Buenos Aires, in 1936, all of us agreed that in the event 
of war or threat of war on this continent we would consult 
together to remove or obviate that threat. Yet in no case did 
any American nation regard any of these understandings as 
making any one of them a “prisoner,” or as “encircling” any 
American country, or as any threat of any sort or kind. 

Measures of this kind taken in this hemisphere are taken 
as guarantees, not of war but of peace, for the simple reason 
that no nation on this hemisphere has any will to aggression 
or any desire to establish dominance or mastery. Equally, 
because we are interdependent, and because we know it, no 
American nation seeks to deny any neighbor access to the 
economic and other resources which it must have to live 
in prosperity. 

In these circumstances dreams of conquest appear to us 
as ridiculous as they are criminal. Pledges designed to pre- 
vent aggression, accompanied by the open doors of trade and 
intercourse, and bound together by common will to cooperate 
peacefully, make warfare between us as outworn and useless 
as the weapons of the Stone Age. We may proudly boast 
that we have begun to realize in Pan American relations 
what civilization in intercourse between countries really 
means. 

If that process can be successful here, is it too much to 
hope that a similar intellectual and spiritual process may 
succeed elsewhere? Do we really have to assume that na- 
tions can find no better methods of realizing their destinies 
than those which were used by the Huns and Vandals fifteen 
hundred years ago? 

The American peace which we celebrate today has no 


quality of weakness in it. We are prepared to maintain it, 
and to defend it to the fullest extent of our strength, match- 
ing force to force if any attempt is made to subvert our 
institutions, or to impair the independence of any one of 
our group. 

Should the method of attack be that of economic pressure, 
I pledge that my own country will also give economic sup- 
port, so that no American nation need surrender any fraction 
if its sovereign freedom to maintain its economic welfare. 
This is the spirit and intent of the Declaration of Lima: 
The solidarity of the continent. 

The American family of nations may also rightfully claim, 
now, to speak to the rest of the world. We have an interest, 
wider than that of the mere defense of our sea-ringed con- 
tinent. We know now that the development of the next 
generation will so narrow the oceans separating us from the 
Old World that our customs and our actions are necessarily 
involved with hers. 

Beyond question, within a scant few years air fleets will 
cross the ocean as easily as today they cross the closed 
European seas. Economic functioning of the world becomes 
increasingly a unit. No interruption of it anywhere can fail, 
in the future, to disrupt economic life everywhere. 

The past generation in Pan American matters was con- 
cerned with constructing the principles and the mechanisms 
through which this hemisphere would work together. But 
the next generation will be concerned with the methods by 
which the New World can live together with the Old. 

The issue is really whether our civilization is to be 
dragged into the tragic vortex of unending militarism punc- 
tuated by periodic wars, or whether we shall be able to 
maintain the ideal of peace, individually and civilization as 
the fabric of our lives. We have the right to say that there 
shall not be an organization of world affairs which permits 
us no choice but to turn our countries into barracks, unless 
we are to be vassals of some conquering empire. 

The truest defense of the peace of our hemisphere must 
always lie in the hope that our sister nations beyond the seas 
will break the bonds of the ideas which constrain them to- 
ward perpetual warfare. By example we can at least show 
them the possibility. We, too, have a stake in world affairs. 

Our will to peace can be as powerful as our will to 
mutual defense, it can command greater loyalty, devotion 
and discipline than that enlisted elsewhere for temporary 
conquest or equally futile glory. It will have its voice in 
determining the order of world affairs. 

This is the living message which the New World can send 
to the Old. It can be light opening on dark waters. It 
shows the path of peace. 


The Courts—A National Bulwark 


LET US MAKE THEM A TEMPLE OF RIGHT 


By FRANK MURPHY, Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the annual luncheon of the Associated Press, in New York, April 24, 1939 


CENTURY and a half ago, almost to the day, 

George Washington was notified of his election by 

the first Congress as President of the United States 
—and the business of administering the first large-scale dem- 
ocratic government in the history of the world began. 

The other day a group of people stood at Mount Vernon 
listening to the man who is now President acknowledge 
America’s indebtedness to George Washington. In the midst 
of those historic surroundings this question came to mind: 


“What instinct leads the American people so unerringly 
in moments of crisis to entrust to great patriots of impeccable 
character the guidance of their common destiny ?” 

The answer is in two parts: 

First, the American people really do want their democracy 
despite all the surface cynicism with which that desire may 
be obscured when democracy does not seem to be in danger. 
These are times of great uncertainty. But one thing, at least, 
we know definitely and unreservedly after this century and 
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a half of our national existence. The American people want 
to keep the democratic system because in their hearts they 
know that true democracy comes closer to meeting man’s 
eternal desire for freedom than any other system yet devised. 
Just the right to be able to say what we please, print what 
we please and read what we please is to us more precious 
than anything else the world has to offer. 

And the second part of the answer is that our people are 
acutely aware of the ageless truth that the work of demo- 
cratic government, like all great work, has to be entrusted 
to men of absolute integrity, persistence and courage—who 
really do care enough to keep fighting when the common run 
of men are sunk in defeatism, who really do know as all men 
with fighting hearts know, that few fortresses fall at the first 
assault. 

In the one hundred and fifty years since Washington took 
over, bringing order out of the chaos of his time, a miracle 
has happened. The faint-hearted of his day thought that 
even their simple economy raised problems which were in- 
soluble. But that economy has been literally transformed 
into a gigantic, fast-moving and industrial mechanism never 
before seen on earth. There is an easy symbol at hand. 
Washington took seven days to come from Virginia to New 
York immediately after his notification. Some of us here 
came from Virginia to New York for this meeting in eighty 
minutes. 

Advisedly I used the phrase “true democracy.” For we 
cannot expect our system to endure half democracy and half 
something else. ‘The spirit of democracy must be alive and 
functioning twenty-four hours a day, 365 days in the year, 
in every phase of our life. And the spirit of democracy, as 
I see it, is in brief that the whole people shall enjoy equal 
opportunity for economic security and the immeasurable 
benefits of civil and political freedom. 

True democracy, the only kind that can endure, recog- 
nizes that between these great goals there is a fundamental 
kinship. If to the people the one goal—economic security— 
seems a hopeless illusion, the other—political liberty—cannot 
forever hold their loyalty. For without economic security, 
political liberty is meaningless and hollow. 

This is the unmistakable lesson to be learned from what 
has happened in other nations. It is a lesson that should urge 
us to ever greater efforts toward fulfilling in our own land 
the rich promise of America—the promise that here, at least, 
all men will have equal justice under the law, that they may 
enjoy the right to work at a living wage, to prosper accord- 
ing to their capacities, and in spirit to be neither masters nor 
slaves. 

To bring these conditions into being, America needs no 
spectacular or revolutionary change. We do not want any 
such change. We need and want only the sound, common- 
sense action that will adjust our basic institutions to the 
changing times. We want action based on the judgment of 
an informed, democratic people—a people tutored and 
grounded in the ancient scriptural faith that the truth shall 
make men free. ‘The assurance that this action will be taken 
and taken in time rests, | am convinced, in that same sound 
judgment—judgment that, over a period of 150 years, has 
maintained in this land the democratic form of government. 

Our thoughts today are focused on these great domestic 
problems and on the stirring drama of world events. This 
is natural and understandable. The magnetism of history- 
making crises cannot be denied. 

But there are other matters we cannot safely ignore— 
matters that are far more vital than they may seem in the 
light of other questions of great moment. They are the long 
delayed tasks of putting in order the machinery through 
which our democracy functions. 

In that machinery the courts of justice have a place second 


in importance to no other. They play a part that men are 
likely to minimize until calamity shocks them into its im- 
portance. For the certainty that justice will be done be- 
tween man and man—and between government and man— 
is a necessary ultimate confidence in a theory of government 
under which men willingly trust their lives and their for- 
tunes and their futures to each other. 

Whatever else men will tolerate from democratic govern- 
ment to preserve liberty, they will not tolerate injustice— 
and that means they will not tolerate something wrong with 
the courts. If the courts are not beyond suspicion, then the 
preservation of civil liberties is not beyond suspicion—and if 
there is no certainty that all men will be guaranteed those 
liberties, there is no point in democracy. A justified belief in 
our Federal courts is the cornerstone of my faith, and I be- 
lieve the faith of many others, in a gracious and civilized 
society of free men. 

Because these things are true, we cannot afford to let our 
courts decline to that point where our confidence in them is 
shaken. To do so would be to strike a blow at those impon- 
derables—the precious liberties and rights—that to many of 
us are the most important things in life—most important 
even though the apostles of despotism, today as always, 
preach that men are better if they own no liberty. 

Freedom of the press, for example, ultimately depends in 
large degree on whether or not the courts give it fearless 
protection and careful interpretation. But the courts cannot 
do these things if they fall in the shadow of suspicion. Cor- 
ruption and devotion to the fine intangibles of life simply do 
not walk the same path. 

It is a bitter but undeniable fact that our courts do not 
enjoy the unquestioned respect that they had a generation 
or so ago. I can remember when first, as an assistant United 
States attorney, I stopped into a Federal court room. It was 
to me then a hallowed place—almost cathedral-like in its 
dignity—and to most Americans it was a hallowed place. 


Today that feeling of reverence has given way in some quar- - 


ters to an attitude of cynicism and disrespect. 

Undoubtedly, this changed feeling can be traced in part 
to a few isolated but spectacular instances of misconduct that 
have come to light in recent years. It is one of the tragedies 
of a scandal that the cloud of suspicion does not hover over 
the unworthy alone, but moves on and casts its shadow over 
the honest and courageous as well. 

But the main source of the changed attitude toward the 
Federal courts is something much more basic, something that 
has been developing quietly and almost unobserved for many 
years. It is, first, their failure to achieve efficiency in their 
work, and second, a tendency to allow that work to drift 
into the realm of politics and patronage. 

The first of these weaknesses, inefficiency, is painfully evi- 
dent in the congested condition of court dockets and the 
almost complete absence of coordination in the work of the 
entire Federal judicial system. 

And if you want a picture of the second failing—the ten- 
dency toward political involvement—you have only to read 
the story of the Harding-Coolidge era and the struggle of 
Chief Justice Taft for the appointment of better judges, as 
William Allen White, that lovable philosopher and prac- 
tical American, tells it in his new book entitled “A Puritan 
in Babylon.” 

These are the conditions, as I see it, that have been mainly 
responsible for the lowered standing of the Federal courts in 
the eyes of many of our people. What must we do to destroy 
them? 

First, we must organize their work under careful, admin- 
istrative supervision. 

Second, we must in every possible way keep them clear of 
politics and patronage. 
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Third, we must protect them from every influence that is 
degrading and unclean. Undoubtedly the root cause of the 
inefficiency of Federal court work is the fact that it has never 
been organized on a sound administrative basis. The sepa- 
rate districts and courts have done their work virtually in 
isolation, no one of them willing to accept responsibility for 
coordinating the work of all. The Supreme Court has been 
a happy exception to this general rule. 

An extreme example of the conditions that have developed 
because of this lack of unity and central supervision is the 
unbelievably long time that a very few judges have taken in 
some cases to prepare and render decisions. In some instances 
the interval has been as long as several years. 

These conditions are obviously absurd and unnecessary. 
They are not fair to courts themselves nor conducive to the 
proper administration of justice. They should be ended 
without delay. 

We know that it can be done. We can do it by establish- 
ing a new administrative office, within the judicial branch of 
the government, whose specific purpose would be to assist in 
organizing the work of the various districts so that it would 
be done not only efficiently but also in coordination. Con- 
gress now has before it a bill that answers this need and that 
should be enacted into law. 

We all recognize politics—party politics—as the mechan- 
ism through which American democracy functions. And 
until there are more citizens willing to take an interest in it 
out of pure good citizenship, apparently we shall have to 
expect to see the machinery of politics operated to a large 
extent by persons who take an interest in it for another 
reason, the very practical reason we know as patronage. 

But there must be a limit somewhere, and in the case at 
hand, politics must stop when it is reaching the point when 
it undermines the citizens’ confidence in the Federal courts 
and the administration of Federal justice. When it reaches 
that point, politics harms not only the courts, but the polit- 
ical party itself. —The wise members of a party know that in 
the long run it is the best politics to do what is decent and 
correct and in the public interest. 

Probably the mos: glaring example of politics and patron- 
age in the Federal courts has been the handling of receiver- 
ship and bankruptcy proceedings. There has been a general 
feeling that bankruptcy matters are a legitimate field for the 
payment of political debts and, unfortunately, the courts 
have often acquiesced in this view. 

Obviously such a condition is not in the public interest. 
Receivership and bankruptcy matters should not be permitted 
to drift into the realm of political patronage. A good judge 
does not want patronage; a bad one should not have it. 

Those who assist the court in the administration of insol- 
vent estates should be regarded for what they are, as officers 
of the court discharging public duties. The fee system under 
which referees and receivers and their attorneys are paid 
should be thoroughly and critically examined and careful 
thought should be given to the possibility of substituting a 
system of administration by officials serving on a salary basis. 

The Department of Justice has already announced the 
appointment of a commission to conduct such an inquiry, 
report the facts and recommend any necessary corrective 
measures. We expect wholesome results from its work. 
These are some of the things we can do to accomplish our 
first two objectives of efficiency in the courts’ work and free- 
dom from political involvement. There is nothing substan- 
tial to prevent us from doing them but our own inertia and 
complacence. 

Of course, it is not going to be an entirely pleasant task. 
Whenever you make an effort to do away with old, deeply 
embedded evils you are bound to meet difficulty and opposi- 
tion. But we cannot let that stop us. It is a job that needs 






to be done for the people and done not in some distant 
tomorrow, but now. Fortunately, the enlightened leaders of 
the legal profession see the need for action and are work- 
ing to bring it about. But if we fail to act, no matter how 
unpleasant the task may be, we will only reveal our own 
moral insensitiveness. 

The attainment of our third objective—integrity in the 
courts—hinges, in a very large degree, on the character of 
judicial appointments. And because this is true, never before 
in our history has it been so important that we insist upon 
the selection of men of proved ability and spotless integrity, 
men of learning and high intellectual stature. 

In a democracy more than in any other system, the people 
need men who will administer the rules in a manner above 
question or suspicion; men who will administer the rules 
fairly regardless of the lines of creed, color, or political 
faith; men who will strive to administer the law in conform- 
ity with the highest standards of justice prevailing in the 
community. 

You cannot have that kind of administration and inter- 
pretation of the rules of living unless you have judges of 
ability and integrity—judges of a character that is in every 
way above suspicion. You cannot expect that impartial kind 
of judicial work unless you have judges who will disdain to 
trafic with any element that seeks to pervert the law for 
private purposes. 

This is why, in my estimation, the selection of judges is a 
duty to be approached with humility and a keen sense of 
trusteeship. It is a duty that can be fulfilled only by careful 
and painstaking search in every case for the best available 
man—the man best qualified by reason of high character, 
ability, experience, judicial temperament and a sense of jus- 
tice and fairness. 

Under our Federal system, this responsibility is shared by 
the executive and legislative branches, and recently we have 
seen inspiring evidence that both are keenly aware of their 
obligation. Within the short space of three months we have 
witnessed the nomination by President Roosevelt and the 
confirmation by the Senate for positions in the Appellate 
courts of nine men who, for rare learning and integrity, it 
would be difficult to surpass. 

I hope that because I have talked much about liabilities 
and said little of assets, you will not gain the impression that 
I am at all pessimistic about the Federal courts. The exact 
contrary is true. I believe the Federal judiciary as a whole 
is an admirable organization and a very definite credit to 
American democracy. Even making due allowance for the 
few isolated cases of misconduct that have shocked us all, 
the Federal bench is occupied by a splendid group of public 
servants. As in all human institutions, however, there is 
room for improvement. As long as that is the case, those of 
us who are in a position to improve it have an obligation to 
devote our best efforts to the task. 

It is a mission for the stamp of men of whom it has been 
said, “their eyes are fixed on the eternities.”” For justice is 
the great interest of men on earth, and the courts are the 
haven of justice. 

Let us make them a safe, secure haven, ready to shelter 
from wrong the poor and defenseless, the strong and the 
rich, those of the majority and those whose numbers are few. 

Let us make the courts a temple of right, where the evil- 
doer and the buyer of official honor will be met at the thresh- 
old with a stern refusal. 

Let us make the courts a home for the true spirit of 
democracy—a stately home of burnished beauty, standing 
firm against the assaults of influence and partisan strife, 
filling the hearts of the people with courage and new 
strength, a symbol to all men of the even justice that shall 
save our civilization. 
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The Navy’s Mission 


ONLY IN PREPAREDNESS IS THERE PROTECTION 








By CLARK H. WOODWARD, Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy, Commandant, Third Naval District 
Before the Sons of the Revolution, State of New York, at the meeting in commemoration of the Battle of Lexington 


Hotel Plaza, New York City, April 19, 1939 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, members of 

the Sons of the Revolution, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is my great privilege to appear before you on 

this occasion, and I particularly appreciate the invitation to 

address such a patriotic organization. Your militant advo- 

cacy of adequate national defense, and your serious and suc- 

cessful work against Communism, Fascism, Naziism and 

Pacifism are well known and thoroughly appreciated by us 
of the armed forces of the country. 

I am especially glad to be here on ‘Ladies’ Night,” and 
take this opportunity to publicly thank our women-folk for 
the great assistance they have always given in past emer- 
vencies. History shows that, throughout the generations, 
women have accepted their responsibilities in a true sports- 
manlike and whole-hearted manner. They have always left 
their imprint on great national projects, and exerted a domi- 
nant influence on the spirit and progress of nations. Conse- 
quently, when it comes to working for national defense, we 
naturally expect the women to take a leading part. This, not 
only for patriotic reasons, but also because,—being the ones 
who suffer most in a war while their men-folk are at the 
front,—they are the logical ones to demand proper protec- 
tion of the home and country, and to check up to see that 
they get it. 

‘Tonight we are gathered here primarily to celebrate the 
anniversary of a very important event in the preliminary his- 
tory of these United States. Using that event as a preface 
to my remarks, I shall shift the scenery quickly through a 
subsequent century and a half to more modern times in an 
attempt to give you a proper background for the picture of 
today’s status regarding our national preparedness,—so far 
as it relates to the Navy,—and to call attention to important 
lessons derived therefrom. 

One hundred and sixty-four years ago, this day, the first 
blood of the Revolutionary War was spilled at Lexington,— 
a small village 11 miles northwest of Boston. I shall not 
attempt, at this time, to recount the long list of important 
events leading up to that initial conflict. A brief outline of 
the general situation will suffice. 

Though under British rule, the 13 American Colonies,— 
prior to the accession of George III,—had been governed 
by an imperial system which allowed them a large measure 
of internal automony, they were subjected, however, to a 
code of highly restrictive commercial and navigation laws 
enacted by Parliament. Because of the frank opposition and 
independent spirit of the Colonists, these were found difficult 
to enforce. In fact, for many years these laws were largely 
disregarded or evaded in one way or another. 

After the Peace of 1763, with France, new customs duties 
were imposed and a stricter enforcement of the navigation 
laws was attempted. This brought forth active and bitter 
opposition to the Crown and fanned the embers of political 
resistance until the tire of revolution broke out on land and 
sea, despite the fact that the Colonies had neither Army 
nor Navy. 

In preparing for future eventualities, the Colonists had 
collected munitions and stored them in certain strategic 
places in New England, notably at Concord. Upon learning 





of this, General Gage, on the night of 18 April 1775, se- 
cretly dispatched 8000 British regulars from Boston to arrest 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock at Lexington and seize 
the military stores collected at Concord. 

News of their approach was spread through the inter- 
vening towns by Paul Revere, and at daybreak, when the 
British arrived at Lexington, they found 50 “Minutemen” 
drawn up on the village green. These were fired on by the 
British advance guard, but bravely held their ground until 
the main body of British appeared. In,this first encounter 
and the subsequent fight at Concord, where a hastily col- 
lected body of “Minutemen” opposed them, the British suf- 
fered a loss of 273, while the Colonists’ casualties were only 
one-third that number,—93 to be exact. The perilous posi- 
tion of the British troops, now in disorderly retreat, was 
saved only by the timely re-enforcement of 1200 regulars 
from Boston. 

Meanwhile, the whole countryside was out against the 
British, whose retreat had become a rout. This conflict 
aroused the New England Colonists to such an extent that 
within a few days 16,000 of them, in small bands, marched 
upon Boston, besieged Gage and resisted further incursions. 
This irregular body formed the nucleus of the Colonial 
forces which thereafter carried on the Revolutionary War 
on land. 

As the issues of this war were so deeply imbedded in re- 
strictions upon the free trading of Colonial merchant ships, 
it is but natural that many of the first rebellious uprisings 
should have been on the water or connected directly with 
shipping. As early as 1764 the British schooner St. John 
was fired on at Newport, and 5 years later the citizens of 
that town had boarded, dismantled and burned the armed 
sloop Liberty, employed on customs service. In 1772 another 
armed customs schooner, the Gaspe, was similarly treated in 
Narragansett Bay. This was followed in June 1773 by the 
famous “Boston Tea Party.” 

These events, together with the early land skirmishes near 
Boston,—of which Lexington was the first,—were the be- 
ginning of that long drawn-out war by which we threw off 
the British yoke. 

During those stirring days of the Revolutionary War our 
new-born Continental Navy played a vital role and was the 
deciding factor that finally brought about the successful con- 
clusion of the struggle for independence. We had no ships 
of war at the beginning, but history records the invaluable 
services rendered to our country by the vessels which grad- 
ually built up our first line of defense. 

However, due to the 15-year era of peace which followed, 
our young and inexperienced nation, not realizing the value 
of sea power, neglected to provide an adequate naval force to 
assist in the protection of the new republic. Unfortunately, 
this same intransigeant naval policy was followed throughout 
our subsequent history until recent years. In the five major 
wars in which our nation has engaged since the Revolution, 
we entered each one utterly unprepared on the sea, notwith- 
standing the tragic experience of each preceding conflict. 

Beginning in 1798 we engaged in a 34-year quasi-war 
with France. Once more we were forced to create a tem- 
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porary navy and, though comparatively small, it gave an 
excellent account of itself in protecting our commerce on 
the high seas. Because of its inadequacy, however, we had 
no warships to send to the Mediterranean, and in conse- 
quence were forced to pay tribute to the Barbary States for 
many years. 

There was much interference with our foreign commerce 
during the subsequent war between France and England 
during Jefferson’s administration. Because of this, and more 
particularly because of the President’s strong desire to keep 
the United States out of the European conflict, a navy of 
small gunboats was built to protect our seaboard and enforce 
the embargo on shipping, declared in December 1807. These 
proved entirely ineffective against Great Britain’s men-of- 
war, however, and the seizure of American ships continued. 
In consequence of this and the subsequent impressment of 
our seamen into the British Navy, Congress declared war on 
Great Britain in June 1812. It found us just as unprepared 
on the sea as did our previous conflicts. Because of our lack 
of proper ships we had to fight, once more, on the defensive. 
Our policy of building gunboats instead of ships-of-the-line 
and frigates had been a serious blunder, both from an eco- 
nomic and naval standpoint. Nevertheless, it was the opera- 
tions of our naval forces which prevented an invasion on our 
northern frontier and saved the country from a humiliating 
defeat. 

Next came the Mexican War in 1846. This war offers a 
striking illustration of the value of sea power. During the 
30 years intervening since the War of 1812 our forces afloat 
had grown from a handful of vessels to a fairly respectable 
fleet. This expansion was due primarily to the ever in- 
creasing trade with China, and the necessity for its protection. 

However, when the brewing Mexican storm finally broke, 
it found the Navy Department poorly organized and utterly 
unprepared for conducting a war. Furthermore, the only 
nearby base, at Pensacola, was poorly equipped with facili- 
ties and supplies, resulting in months of delay in provisioning 
and fueling the ships. 

Fortunately the Mexicans had no men-of-war to offer 
effective resistance, and in consequence our Navy was a most 
essential and decisive factor in this war. It was only through 
the helpful co-operation of our naval forces that the Army 
finally won out, as the entire southwest campaign depended 
upon control of the sea. Whatever praise the concurrent 
conquest of the California territory merits belongs almost 
exclusively to the Navy. This added to our domain a poten- 
tial empire bordering on the Pacific. 

Fifteen years later brings us to the Civil War. As the 
secession of various States and the fall of Fort Sumter grad- 
ually resolved the political issues into war, the Navy found 
itself somewhat demoralized by the disaffection of a large 
number of officers who went south. When the Lincoln admin- 
istration came into office in March 1861, it found little 
preparation had been made for war. Of the 90 ships in the 
Navy only 42 were in commission, and of this number only 
12 were on the home station. 

Even before the fall of Sumter a large armed force had 
obtained the surrender of the Navy Yard at Pensacola in 
January 1861, without resistance. The subsequent loss of 
the Navy Yard at Charleston and all others in the seceding 
States seriously impaired the strength which the Navy could 
maintain on the southern coast because of lack of bases close 
at hand. The destruction by fire of the great Navy Yard at 
Norfolk in April, to prevent its falling into Confederate 
hands, meant even more than this. It entailed the loss of 
11 of the laid-up ships including the 40-gun steam frigate 
Merrimac, nearly ready for sea, besides quantities of cannon 
and urgently needed supplies and equipment. 




















































Much of this latter and some 200 guns were saved by the 
Confederate forces which entered the Yard soon after the 
Federal evacuation and extinguished the flames. The frigate 
Merrimac, which had been scuttled before firing, merely 
burned to the water’s edge. She was later converted into the 
iron-clad ram which in the following year unsuccessfully 
engaged the Monitor in the famous battle in Hampton 
Roads. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government recalled 15 vessels 
from foreign stations, hastened the recommissioning of 
laid-up ships, purchased or chartered all commercial craft 
‘vapable of conversion to war use and began construction of 
some 43 vessels of various types. Before these ships were 
available, however, the Confederates, with no navy at the 
beginning, had converted merchant ships into commerce 
raiders. Despite the fact that these were never numerous, 
the fear of them plus the imposition of high insurance rates 
on American merchant ships almost ruined the Federal over- 
seas trade. 

The ever increasing predominance of the Federal Navy, 
however, and its consequent undisputed mastery of the sea, 
permitted it not only to protect the United States overseas 
commerce in the latter years of the war, but also to establish 
a close blockade of southern ports which eventually exhausted 
the Confederacy. Thus again had our naval unpreparedness 
at the beginning of the war prolonged the conflict. It was 
the decisive influence of overwhelming Federal sea power in 
the final year of this tragic struggle which caused the collapse 
of the Confederacy. 

We had the strongest Navy in the world when the Civil 
War ended, numbering 626 ships, including 65 powerful 
ironclads. But with the decline of American shipping, which 
began during the war and continued steadily downward, 
interest in the Navy waned correspondingly. It was the 
same old story. Naval funds were drastically cut and vessels 
laid up. The great Civil War fleet gradually rotted at the 
Navy Yards, and when unserviceable from decay were 
ordered broken up. The shadow of neglect had almost com- 
pletely obliterated the Navy by 1883, when scarcely a single 
vessel was fit for warfare and only a few in condition for 
normal cruising. 

In that year (1883), with the support of President 
Arthur, naval regeneration began through initial appropria- 
tions for the construction of the four small steel cruisers 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago and Dolphin. Subsequently mod- 
ern vessels of various types, including battleships, were added 
in succeeding administrations, until we had a naval force of 
respectable size by the opening of the Spanish War in 1898. 
Though we had no auxiliary vessels, nevertheless that was 
the nearest approach to readiness our Navy ever experienced 
at the beginning of a war. That it was not sufficient, how- 
ever, is shown by the fact that immediate steps were taken 
to purchase a few cruisers abroad, and more than 100 addi- 
tional armed and auxiliary vessels were ultimately acquired 
and converted to naval use during the short duration of 
this war. 

In the end, it was the victorious naval battle of Manila 
Bay on 1 May 1898, and that of Santiago de Cuba two 
months later which permanently crushed Spain’s power in 
the Philippines and in the West Indies, as well, thus proving 
again that the Navy always has the deciding voice. 

Because of the acquisition of overseas territories and conse- 
quent expanded interests in the Caribbean and the Orient, 
the impulse given by the Spanish War to increasing the size 
of our Navy received the strong support of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and subsequent administrations. At the be- 
ginning of the World War, therefore, we had a good sized 
fleet though unduly short of destroyers and other anti- 
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submarine craft and woefully lacking in essential auxiliaries. 

From the advent of war in 1914 Poasident Wilson, in his 
effort to prevent embroilment of the United States, under- 
took the most scrupulous ethical observance of neutrality on 
our part. ‘This was accompanied by a policy of non- 
preparedness beyond the insufficient forces already provided 
in order to prove we had no warlike intentions. As a result 
the preparedness movement initiated in the United States in 
i915 had very hard sledding. 

President Wilson had also attempted to persuade both 
belligerent parties to respect our rights on the seas, only to 
learn that in such crises diplomacy without adequate force to 
back it up was ineffective. This was a mere repetition of 
what happened to us in the Revolution, the quasi-war with 
France, the Barbary wars, the War in 1812 and the Civil 
War, largely because of an assumed American inability to 
defend them. Reluctantly, therefore, the President finally 
concluded that it was necessary to provide a navy sufficiently 
strong to protect our rights as neutrals. 

In his attempt to rectify previous mistakes President 
Wilson fathered and rushed through Congress, in August 
1916, the unprecedented great naval program which included 
16 giant capital ships, 10 scout cruisers, 50 destroyers, 67 
ubmarines and 13 vessels of miscellaneous tvpes,—a_ total 
of 156 ships. But it was then too late to have any diplo- 
matic effect because none of the new vessels authorized could 
possibly be finished for several years. - 

Had these vessels been laid down previous to, or even at 
the beginning of the World War in 1914, and rushed to 
completion, undoubtedly our diplomacy would have been 
more effective in maintaining our rights on the sea, and with 
much less danger of being drawn into the war. That Presi- 
dent Wilson recognized this is shown by his subsequent 
insistence that henceforth the United States should have,— 
and I am quoting from his speech at St. Louis on 3 February 
1916, — “‘incomparably the most adequate navy in the 
world.” 

I will not go into details as to how the United States 
vitally assisted the Allies. Suffice it to say, after we entered 
the war in April 1917,—and in spite of our inconsequential 
Merchant Marine in the beginning,—we loosed our titanic 
social, industrial, military and naval forces so intensively 
that, during the course of our participation, our ships trans- 
ported 911,000 American soldiers to France to fight the 
Germans (and ironically enough 560,000 of these were sent 
in interned German liners), while British vessels, convoyed 
by American naval units, transported an _ additional 
1,007,000. 

Thus was the decisive military force delivered against a 
victorious advancing enemy. It was the most colossal move- 
ment of troops overseas that the world has ever known. This 
gigantic thrust, which brought the downfall of the Central 
Powers, depended entirely on successful naval operations, in 
which the American Navy contributed a major part. Once 
more had the overwhelming role of sea power manifested 
itself. 

History shows that all nations which, like the United 
States, have risen to the highest rank, subsequently have 
been reduced to second and third rate states upon relinquish- 
ment of their sea power. As a matter of fact, naval power 
has been the principal instrument in winning all the most 
important wars in history. 

Yet in the foregoing brief glance at our past history, up 
to and including the World War, we find recurring failure 
on the part of our Government, in times of peace, to provide 
and maintain an adequate naval force for the protection of 
our country and its interests abroad and on the high seas. 
Every one of our long and costly wars, since the Revolution, 
has, in the end, been won only through sea power. Never- 








theless, throughout 150 years of national life—and this in 
spite of our ever widening sphere of influence in the world,— 
we continued a culpable intransigeant naval policy following 
each successive conflict, with resultant unnecessary and crim- 
inal loss of life, property and treasure. During this same 
period our Navy varied up and down the scale from the gun- 
boats of Jeffersonian times to the world’s mightiest Navy in 
1922. But this mighty Navy was not to last for long. 

Let us see what happened after the World War. The 
German Navy was no longer a threat or rival for preemi- 
nence on the sea. Naval activity having come to a sudden 
halt, the war’s aftermath brought important naval reper- 
cussions and suggestions for limitation of naval armaments. 
In compliance with these suggestions President Harding 
called an international conference which met in Washington 
in November 1921. Our then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, at the opening of that conference astounded the 
foreign delegates by our altruistic liberality. We offered 
parity between Britain and the United States and a ratio of 
three-fifths of the allocated tonnages to Japan. At that time 
our naval superiority over both Britain and Japan was enor- 
mous. 

As a result of the 1922 treaty, following this conference, 
we scrapped 30 capital ships. This voluntary foolish gesture 
cost us 755,000 tons and $300,000,000. Neither Britain nor 
Japan had to build a single ship to reach the then allowed 
5-5-3 ratio, nor were they required to destroy more than a 
few old ships plus a comparatively inexpensive pile of blue- 
prints of proposed new construction. We lost an additional 
173,000 tons of ships by the subsequent London Treaty of 
1930, making our total loss 928,000 tons. 

To make matters worse, during the 12 years following 
the Washington Treaty we deliberately failed to provide a 
building program even for replacement of obsolete vessels. 
Other nations not only failed to follow our example of uni- 
lateral disarmament, but continued to building toward 
“treaty limits” by a systematic and orderly annual increase. 
We had thus surrendered our predominant position on the 
high seas and dropped to a poor third place among the Mari- 
time Powers of the world. 

It was not until the advent of the present administration 
in 1933 that we awakened from our pipe dream of false 
security. Congress that year authorized the construction of 
32 ships. 

In 1934 the Vinson-Trammell Act, authorizing us to 
build a Treaty Navy, provided for 141 new ships of various 
types. That figure, alone, shows how far behind we had 
fallen. Subsequently, when Japan abrogated the Washington 
and London Treaties, December 1936, we were then 6 years 
behind schedule, though both England and Japan had built 
or were building up to their allowed tonnage. 

The abrogation of these treaties automatically removed 
the lid from any limitation of numbers. In consequence of 
this and the chaotic conditions in Europe, and realizing that 
a Navy stands or falls by its strength at the time war breaks, 
other nations took immediate advantage of this freedom 
from limitation by feverishly laying extra keels. However, 
we found that we, alone, were unfortunately limited in the 
size of our Navy. Unexpectedly, the Vinson-Trammell Act 
actually had stymied us. In consequence in May 1938, Con- 
gress passed the so-called “Expansion Bill” which authorized 
a 20% increase in under-age vessels. 

This increase gave back to the Navy less than 30% of the 
nearly million tons lost by the Washington and London 
Treaties. This is mute evidence of the fact that we are not 
embarking in a mad scramble for naval supremacy or even 
encouraging an international: armament race, as so blatantly 
claimed by pacifists and anti-preparedness zealots. 
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In a world where forces for war are greater than forces 
for peace,—as we find them today,—any country that disre- 
gards present day developments is more than foolhardy. It’s 
too late to start preparing after conflict has begun. Such 
preparations, to be efficient and economical, must be accom- 
plished scientifically, methodically and with coolness while 
there is yet time. Hence our present effort to put the Navy 
in a ready condition for any national emergency. 

For the first time in our history we now have an officially 
adopted naval policy and building program, yet the Navy 
will not reach its authorized strength prior to 1945-6. This 
is due not only to the fact that it takes 4 to 5 years to build 
battleships but also the fact that the shipbuilding facilities 
in the United States are relatively limited both in number 
and capacity. 

Because of the oft-repeated charge that the United States 
Government is spending “stupendous sums,”—and_reck- 
lessly,—for preparedness, let us look at the record. 

For the year 1938, according to a recent Foreign Policy 
Association Bulletin, the 7 major Powers spent more than 
$16,000,000,000. The United States, the richest nation of 
the lot takes sixth place, with the expenditure of only 1.1 
billion, while the combined expenditures of Germany, Japan 
and Italy,—the three nations forming the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo triangle,—are 6.7 billions, or just 6 times that of the 
United States. 
























Official statistics show that during the year 1937 the 
national per capita income was $540. During that same 
year the total per capita cost for national defense (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, etc.) was only $6.50. Taking half of 
this (or $3.25) for the Navy represents a per capita expendi- 
ture of approximately one cent per day,—less than the 
national per capita expenditure for chewing gum or soft 
drinks,—and only six-tenths of one per cent of the national 
per capita income. Surely that is not too great a premium 
for the richest and most powerful nation on earth to spend 
for national security. Statistics for 1938 are not yet avail- 
able, and, while we know the expenditures were greater than 
in the preceding year, the per capita increase will not be 
materially larger, and certainly less than that of any other 
nation. 

The Navy’s main mission is to defend the United States 
in time of war or, by its potential strength, to prevent war. 
Be it thoroughly understood, however, as previously stated, 
the Navy stands or falls by its strength at the time war 
breaks. Therefore, the more efficient we can make it in 
times of peace the better off will we be should our country 
be challenged. 

Today, more than ever before, adequate National Defense 
is the most certain guarantee of our freedom, of our institu- 
tions and of our way of life. Only in preparedness is there 
protection; only in protection is there peace. 


Freedom Not For Sale 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONFLICT 


By RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Lt. Colonel, U. 8. Army, and Vice-President, Ward Wheelock Company Advertising 
Delivered before Annual Meeting of the Lockport Chamber of Commerce at Lockport, N. Y., April 19, 1939 


tively at work in undermining the security of the 
political and industrial structure supporting our gov- 
ernment. 

I shall attempt to show that we must act now to protect 
the fundamentals of our present form of democracy from the 
whirlpool of a ruinous social and economic conflict. 

Nearly every day there is emblazoned on the front pages 
of our newspapers reports of one or more labor disputes 
and each one carries with it a concealed challenge to the 
insight and foresight of our economic system. 

The attitude of non-cooperation and active resistance to 
industrial and even governmental authority—is not a vague 
theory held by a small number of radical dreamers; it is an 
organized, well-established movement which has enlisted the 
support of people in every walk of life. 

America does not need to be on the defensive. The rank 
and file of believers in American institutions should not 
have to explain why they are not radicals. They should 
rather put critics of the American system on the defensive 
by expecting them to show in what way another system can 
be proved to be better. 

Any campaign in support of democracy should be a positive 
one—it should be an effort to inspire people to think and 
work for the future of America—not an “anti” movement, 
which merely opposes subversive trends such as Communism, 
Fascism or the impractical promises of potential demagogues. 

A comparison of actual conditions under which the aver- 
age person lives in America shows that we have an enorm- 
ously superior standard of welfare. Wages are higher and 
American Ownership of the so-called luxuries of life out- 
strip those of any other country. Our tax burden is far 
lighter and opportunities for education are more widespread. 
We are living under a system based on free expression of 


Tee: my address is a review of the forces now ac- 


opinion, popular franchise and free press. In other countries, 
dictatorships of one kind or another have cancelled these 
basic rights. Instead of comparing conditions here today 
with an imaginary ideal, people should be led to compare 
them with actual circumstances of life in other countries. 

Any proposed system built on class feeling is unsound, be- 
cause it disregards the movements from group to group 
which have always been_a fundamental characteristic of 
American life. It assumes also that in any controversy or 
conflict of interests, all faults must lie on one side. The fact 
remains that injustices in American life are largely due to 
individual faults. 

The loyalty and support of the middle class is most im- 
portant. Until agitator influence penetrates here, it is not 
likely to do serious harm. The capitalist-workers—men who 
have built up their businesses and advanced from the wage 
and salary level to head their own enterprises, however small 
—should fully understand that destruction of the present 
system means to them the loss of everything they have gained. 

In the ultimate collapse of any unsound and visionary 
economic policy, it is always the middle class—owners of 
property and securities, holders of life insurance policies, etc., 
who suffer most seriously. 

The holdings of a very few wealthy men have been dis- 
cussed so much that we are apt to overlook the importance 
of small business, and the immense importance of small in- 
comes in all kinds of buying. This distortion of American life 
might well give the impression that the country is peopled 
only by rich oppressors and starving oppressed. It leaves out 
the vast majority of people whose exploits are not sensational 
enough to make news—the people who merely do their day’s 
work and try to achieve independence and self-respect through 
investments for the future. 

The fallacies and weaknesses of the radical position are 
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best brought out through their own arguments. If more 
people read subversive literature and found out what it was 
actually advocating, and saw for themselves how facts are 
deliberately misstated to play upon mass emotions—it would 
do more to weaken Communist influence than would a thous- 
and diatribes against it. 

A fair presentation of the facts of subversive philosophy 
and methods, the policy of advocating violence for its own 
sake and projecting political issues into private controversies, 
would do more to expose the party’s operations than repres- 
sion ever could. 

Any successful movement to sell the American people on 
enlightened Americanism must avoid even the appearance of 
suppression of opinions contrary to democratic ideas. 

It is necessary, however, to keep people from being swayed 
by mob-spirit—to have adequate, convincing spokesmen for 
America, who are willing to spend as much time and effort 
in presenting the American point of view as its enemies are 

pending in attacking it. 

It is generally admitted that our public school system, 
idmirable as it is in many ways, cannot be relied upon 
exclusively for training in citizenship. Only through a well- 
integrated system of civic education planned for adults, can 
an informed public opinion be developed. 

Tolerance for critical minorities has always been a funda- 
mental tenet of the American system. ‘There are very few 
countries in the world today where the average citizen can 
express his opinion of public officials and public policies 
openly, without danger of arrest, imprisonment, or exile, if 
his opinion happens to be contrary to that of the majority. 

Because we are a country which was founded on the prin- 

iple of tolerance, and have developed through exercise of that 

principle, there is no reason to believe that it should be 
abrogated now. Any movement to place the American people 
in a system which would mean a dictatorship of any kind 
would be not only a national but a world calamity. 

‘The disposition, now so popular, to blame all the ills of 
America upon capitalism, is shortsighted; particularly since 
it is still a relatively new system as we know it. The feudal 
system which preceded it in Europe offered far less to the 
mass of people, in the way of independence or the ordinary 
comforts of life. 

Moreover, while capitalism and industrialism have devel- 
oped along parallel courses, they are not by any means inter- 
dependent, and the faults of one should not necessarily be laid 
upon the other. 

In America, the picture is different from that of Europe, 
because this country did not pass into capitalism from a 
feudal stage. The early settlers of America were indi- 
vidualists ; the early industries were small neighborhood proj- 
ects, growing out of the need for manufactured goods in a 
particular community—an extension of home workmanship. 

The ownership of land was the first manifestation of eco- 
nomic development. The Civil War was primarily a strug- 
gle between the agricultural South and the newly indus- 
trialized North, when the invention of new machinery and 
the pressure of trade requirements brought their interests 
into direct conflict. In the years following, industrial ex- 
pansion made its most rapid growth—too rapid for its own 
welfare, in the opinion of many economists. 

The evils and wastes which appeared, and the excesses of 
the new financial capitalists were as much the result of too- 
speedy industrialization as to faults in the system itself. The 
growth of great fortunes through the operations of these 
new financiers, the manipulation of money and _ securities 
and the flagrant abuses of a few powerful individuals, all 
helped serve to bring capitalism into disrepute. Greed and 
shortsightedness on the part of a few overshadowed the 


principal issue and made the system a symbol for individual 
and judgment. 


faults of character 


For the first time in world history, no limit was put on 
what an individual could hope to accomplish. No traditions 
limited opportunity. The physical aspects of the country 
were broad and varied enough to offer new objectives to 
everyone. 

The creation of wealth through mass sales, for example, is 
distinctive to the United States. Nowhere else have the 
luxuries of life been put within reach of the lower-income 
groups to such an extent. The ownership of expensive radios 
and good furniture by families now on relief rolls has been 
the subject of much sarcastic comment; the fact remains that 
this circumstance is one of the most telling pieces of evidence 
that America is different. 

The American workingman does not have the tradition of 
oppression and hopeless poverty behind him; he has been 
able to earn a good living and he hopes to again. 

Those who say that America much choose between one 
form of dictatorship or another seem to assume that it is 
proved that democracy, as we know it, is an outworn sys- 
tem, ready for the discard. 

We can well afford to ask them why we should assume 
this. Nobody is arguing that democracy (by which I mean 
the elective, parliamentary system of government) is perfect 
or always efficient. But the burden of proof is upon those 
who claim that any other system would come nearer to the 
ideal—that it would correct the evils existing now, and that 
it would not bring into being other evils which would be 
equally injurious or more so. 

Free discussion is one of the basic assumptions of democ- 
racy. It is assumed that there is no better way to discover 
what is desirable and what is not desirable than to have 
people freely compare opinions and ideas on the subject. 

Admittedly, parliamentary methods are expensive and 
waste a great deal of time; also, elected representatives of 
our sovereign people are frequently individuals of no special 
ability. But these faults are not inherent in the system. 

Almost everyone, at some time or another, becomes im- 
patient with the slow progress, the innumerable trivial side- 
lines, the extensive oratory of Congress, and looks with an- 
noyance on our administrative, legislative and judicial pro- 
cedure. 

But in the long run, unless we are willing to assume super- 
human powers of rightness to one or a few men, we have no 
choice except to continue to make the public will known 
through elected representatives, clumsy and indirect as the 
process often seems. 

Naturally, every group and every individual, in a nation 
of more than 125,000,000 people, cannot always be satisfied. 
The strength of the minority opinion, the “protest vote” is 
watched closely and has weighty influence on the party in 
power at any time. So we have a gradual modification and 
alteration of government policy and procedure, based upon 
expressed opinions of free voters, which has served to build 
a liberal and constructive democracy. In any kind of dic- 
tatorship, minority opinion must of necessity be stifled or 
annihilated. A dictator exists because those of his enemies 
who are left alive are afraid to criticize him. 

The American system has never aimed at the submergence 
of the individual. Of course, adjustments have to be made 
between the interests of various individuals and groups; un- 
restricted personal liberty would mean anarchy. But fun- 
damental civic rights and freedom of opinion are essential to 
civilization—and no dictatorship can permit them. 

Millions of our citizens, though not rebellious by nature, 
have been sorely tried by the conditions of the past few years. 
They are being bombarded by the advocates of various nos- 
trums which promise immediate painless relief from all of 
their difficulties. 

Many of these Utopian theories seem sectional, fanatical 
or trivial, but it is well to remember that no tendency is 
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insignificant enough to be laughed off entirely in a period of 
world unrest. This country has not suffered severely in com- 
parison with Europe, where local problems and more deep- 
seated economic ills have created tragic conditions. How- 
ever, there is enough widespread discontent in America to 
make it possible for any demagogic leader to win a following. 

There are many distinctly Fascistic trends, even among 
those leaders who most emphatically deny such intentions. 

The aggressive tactics of Communists and their current 
sympathizers have already won them more public attention 
than their numbers warrant. 

Though Communists are noisy and annoying at times, they 
need not, in themselves, be considered a potential revolu- 
tionary force. Perhaps their most dangerous quality is the 
influence which some brilliant Communist speakers and 
writers have over people of intelligence and ability, outside 
the laboring class. 

The need is to controvert propaganda with more convinc- 
ing propaganda fancies with facts, destructive emotions with 
constructive ones. Incidentally, this is the most effective way 
to spike the opponent’s guns. 

While the idea of a dictatorship of the Hitler or Musso- 
lini type would have seemed ridiculous for America, even a 
few months ago, there are now indications which many in- 
formed persons consider the fore-runners of an American 
Fascist movement. Nobody expects such a movement to take 
shape here along the same lines that similar ones have fol- 
lowed in Europe, but there is a definite tendency toward a 
national state of mind which may be far more dangerous than 
Communism to the preservation of democracy. 

Since Fascist movements have always depended for their 
success on enlisting the support of the middle class, rather 
than the manual workers, it is important to keep this sub- 
stantial and influential group from becoming victims of such 
delusions, if genuine democracy is to continue to function. 

Essentially, Communism and Fascism both advocate the 
same end—-dictatorship. Both mean the destruction of indi- 
vidual liberty and the free expression of opinion. Both would 


deprive the individual of the civil rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 

Of course, no realistic observer would deny that the civil 
rights of the individual are sometimes violated under our 
present democratic system of government; but such cases are 
rare enough to be news. If we abandon this system, we have 
no choice but to step into one which makes no pretence of 
respecting such rights, but which is based on a categorical 
denial of them. 

We all know that opposition within the ranks of the labor 
movement is substantial ; and that the more conservative labor 
union members are as far removed from the revolutionary 
attitude as the small shopkeeper, the professional man, or the 
capable farmer. However, it is important that labor in gen- 
eral, and organized labor in particular, shall be kept aware 
of their fundamental solidarity with the rank and file of 
America. 

Biased and short-sighted attitudes toward labor organiza- 
tions or group demands will do more toward driving labor 
toward the left than all the artificial efforts to arouse “class 
consciousness” on the part of exponents of the class war. The 
laboring man at large will remain loyal, even under extreme 
provocation, as the past five years have shown—but more 
than ballyhoo is necessary to insure his continued loyalty. 

Our present system must provide him with the opportunity 
to earn a decent living and a certain amount of security. He 
will not go “red” unless he is forced to by despair. Emo- 
tional appeals to his loyalties must be backed by concrete 
efforts to insure him a definite place in the social system. 

Under present conditions, with the whole contemporary 
picture a kaleidoscope of conflicting propaganda, with hun- 
dreds of short-sighted remedies being peddled through the 
printed and spoken word, it is reasonable to assume that no 
one person can have a final answer, on so large a subject as 
that of developing a sane and reasoned patriotism in the 
American people. Anyone who did could have the country 
at its feet or else start a civil war. 

Fortunately, the vast majority of United States citizens 
are not inclined at this time to offer our Freedom for Sale. 


Education 


COMMON DENOMINATOR OF EVERY SAFETY ENDEAVOR 


By HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor, New York University 
Delivered at Tenth Annual Convention of Greater New York Safety Council, Inc. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 27, 1939 


Y PLEASURE in being here today is based upon 
two considerations. First, I am honored by your 
invitation to address this Annual Convention of 

the Greater New York Safety Council. Secondly, I no 
longer occupy an isolated position. I must have been the 
only person left in the country who hadn’t made a speech 
on Safety. 

Many of you have had an opportunity of spending some 
time in the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, or in our 
own Museum of Natural History in New York City. As 
one travels through the Museum he is amazed by the large 
number of prehistoric animals and plants that no longer 
exist today. They have passed out of existence, in most cases 
because they were unable to adjust themselves to their sur- 
roundings, unable successfully to cope with the dangers that 
existed in the world in which they lived. The laws of sur- 
vival of the fittest, so ably interpreted by Charles Darwin, 
have applied directly to the elimination of thousands of 
different kinds of animals and plants that were unable to 


adjust themselves to a changing environment. In quite the 
same way one would observe at the Museum many instances 
of prehistoric races and tribes of men, cliff dwellers, tree 
dwellers, nomads of all kinds, most of whom have passed out 
of existence with only vestiges remaining. They too, like the 
earlier forms of animal and plant life, have not been able to 
withstand the inroads of civilization and the changing envi- 
ronment. 

While some of you may think of the safety movement as 
of recent origin, it is my contention that safety is as old as 
man himself, that it reaches back thousands of years before 
history began, back to the days when primitive man sought 
shelter in trees, in cliffs and caves and in rude dug-outs and 
canoes. It was only through these shelters that he was able 
to survive against the dangers that surrounded him on all 
sides. The organized safety movement therefore began when 
man first sought these shelters and trained his children in 
the tribe to avoid the common dangers of their surroundings. 
The safety movement therefore, rather than beginning per- 
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haps a generation ago, in reality, had its origin several thou- 
sands of years before our early historical records began. 

It is a commonplace to say that the world is constantly 
changing, but there is nothing quite so certain as this fact. 
Machinery is displacing the muscles of men as the major 
unit of production in America. No longer does man crawl 
slowly along the ground on foot or on horseback. He has 
put on the Seven League Boots of antiquity and covers in 
one hour in his automobile a distance which our pioneer 
fathers would have required four days to traverse. He at- 
taches the wings of Icarus and soars through the air at blind- 
ing speed. 

Science is rapidly revolutionizing the life of man on this 
earth. However, change does not necessarily imply that the 
new is wholly good. This is seldom true. Technological 
development in the field of labor saving machinery has re- 
lieved mankind of much of the deadening, monotonous 
drudgery which in the past made of him a beast of burden. 
But it has also helped to create unemployment and produce 
iccidents. Frequently, the machine which has the power to 
enrich life also has the power to destroy life. For example, 
we have the airplane, a mighty power both in peace and in 
war. And we have the automobile, an instrument of business 
ind leisure and 32,000 fatilities in 1938 and 1,100,000 non- 
fatal injuries. 

Years ago, Mary Godwin Shelley wrote a book entitled 
“Frankenstein,” in which a genius created a monster which 
turned upon him and destroyed him. He was unable to con- 
trol the product of his inventive genius. Man today is faced 
with an identical problem—that of controlling the machines 
which he has created. This, in the final analysis, means to 
a very great extent controlling himself in relation to the 
machines because they are largely an extension of his own 
powers. I do not mean to imply that all accidents are due 
solely to such human factors as errors of judgment, inade- 
quate knowledge and lack of skills, but a large percentage 
»f them are. Is there any one who believes that automobiles 
ire more often to blame for accidents than their drivers? 

Compared with a 1906 model the automobile of today is a 
mechanical marvel, many times the superior of its predecessor 
and many times more deadly in its potentialities. But there 
has been no corresponding change in the automobile driver. 
We spend millions of dollars annually to improve our auto- 
mobiles—a constant, intensive search for perfection is ever 
under way in the automotive fielu. In the human field, how- 
ever, we have quite generally proceeded on the assumption 
that it was either unnecessary that efforts be made to improve 
the driver or that somehow or other he would grow in driver 
ability, attitudes, and knowledge in about the same fashion 
as Topsy “growed.” 

The history of mankind shows that whenever rapid prog- 
ress is made along one sector with a failure along other 
sectors to keep pace, serious dislocations and strains result. 
When one member of a crew rows too fast for the others the 
effects are disastrous. When science outstrips education the 
effects are disastrous as witness the annual slaughter of motor 
car victims in America. We have beautiful stream-lined 
automobiles in America. Let us now begin figuratively, of 
course, to streamline the automobile driver. 

Herein lies the challenge to education for the imparting of 
safety knowledge, the development of safety practices, the 
acquisition of safety skills, and the creation of attitudes 
tavorable to safety—all this is a job for education. In fact, 
it is an imperatiye function of education to teach for safety 
in a world of many hazards. Teachers of English, of the 
social sciences, of mathematics, of all the areas of education, 
can teach only when the child is in school and the child who 
has met with a serious accident is not educable. According 





to figures released by the National Safety Council the aggre- 
gate national absence from school because of accidents 
amounts in one year to approximately 2,400,000 days. 

Therefore, if for no other reason than that it helps to 
keep the child in school so that he can be taught, safety edu- 
cation warrants equal emphasis with the other phases of 
education. However, safety education has far more than this 
to offer. 

A few weeks ago in Cleveland, Ohio, more than 12,000 
educators met at the Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to study together the problems 
of education. One of the important matters considered 
was a report by the Educational Policies Commission en- 
titled, “The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy.” This report deals with the objectives of education. 
Time permits only a brief mention of these objectives, but I 
ask you this question as I give you these major groups of 
objectives, “‘Does not education for safe living make a very 
vital contribution to the attainment of each of these objec- 
tives?” 

First, are the objectives of “Self Realization.” “The edu- 
cated person,” says this Report, “understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. The educated person protects 
his own health and that of his dependents. The educated 
person works to improve the health of the community. The 
educated person gives responsible direction to his own life.” 
In the light of this objective can we truly call a man edu- 
cated who has not learned the fundamental principles of 
both individual and community safety? 

Second are the objectives of “Human Relationship.” The 
educated person puts human relationships first; he observes 
the amenities of social behavior; he is skilled in homemaking. 
A program of safety education which aims to reduce the 
staggering total of 32,500 fatal home accidents (1938) and 
which emphasizes that after all “I am my brother’s keeper” 
in the field of accident prevention—such a program becomes 
indispensable to a complete program of education. 

The third list of objectives deals with “Economic Eff- 
ciency.” Need I go further? The factors underlying eco- 
nomic efficiency are manifold, but one stands out above all 
others and that one is complete health, freedom from disease 
and freedom from the handicaps imposed by injuries. 

Fourth are the “Objectives of Civic Responsibility.” “The 
educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions and 
the educated citizen respects the law.” Surely the accidental 
deaths of 95,000 persons and injuries to 9,200,000 with an 
economic loss of $3,200,000,000 (1938 figures) constitutes 
an “unsatisfactory condition” which education must seek to 
alleviate through a comprehensive program of safety educa- 
tion. 

Safety education has no need to apologize for being. If 
there is to be any apologizing at all it should be done by 
education for being so tardy in its recognition of the great 
need for a program of activities and a point of view which 
will not only preserve life but enrich it. 

In every attempt to provide greater safety for mankind, 
education is largely the common denominator. No matter 
how much we may improve engineering features of machines, 
unless men are trained to use them in a safe way, accidents 
will continue. No matter how much we improve the safety 
in highway construction, it is just as important to provide a 
better training of motorists and pedestrians who are to use 
these highways. In the field of transportation on our rail- 
roads, on air transports and on passenger ships, there has 
been a remarkable improvement of the engineering features, 
but in the long run, quite a percentage of the accidents are 
going to be directly traced to the human equation, to lack of 
knowledge and information, or to absence of safe skills and 
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attitudes in the operation of these forms of transportation. 

Education not only provides us with an opportunity of 
training men to produce safer machines, more fool-proof 
highways, and more efficient types of transportation, but it 
also gives us the opportunity of developing in those who are 
to use these improved facilities, better habits and better atti- 
tudes. Safety becomes a by-product of training for ordered 
living. If this be true, attitudes, health, and even character 
may be educationally involved. 

Safety education under this concept becomes a positive 
force in human living and not merely a series of prohibitions. 
It becomes a power in a well ordered society and not merely 
a body of subject matter to be taught in schools as we think, 
for example, of the subject matter of arithmetic or geog- 
raphy. 

There are, it seems to me, three great needs in the safety 
movement already recognized by you who have been active 
in the Safety Movement. One is the need of research and 
improved techniques of research. Another is the need of 
intelligent leadership. And the other is the need of commu- 
nity cooperation. I shall briefly discuss each one. 

The Need of Research and Improved Techniques. I be- 
lieve that you will also agree with me that in the solution of 
many of our pressing safety problems there is a widespread 
need for careful study and research. The automobile indus- 
try, for example, is spending millions of dollars each year to 
provide safer and more efficient machines. Likewise, the 
aviation industry, the railroads, and other forms of trans- 
portation include research as an essential part of their pro- 
gram. On the other hand, there are certain fields of safety 
in which but little research has been done. Safety supervisors 
are often working by the rule of the thumb and basing their 
program on what could be frankly called intelligent guesses. 

What are some of the problems which need careful study? 
I know that you could think of many, but here are several 
that have come to my attention: 

First: How can we set up a driver’s license test which can 
be readily administered and will be in any way predictive of 
the operating success of the motorist for the next ten years? 
This test would be worth at least a million dollars to high- 
way safety in our country in the next decade. 

Second: What do we know about the real underlying 
causes of highway accidents? Are the so-called physical 
causes such as “exceeding the speed limit,” “on wrong side 
of highway,” “attempting to pass,” real causes, or are they 
only symptoms, evidences of other causes that are more 
deep-seated ? 

Third: What can we do to reduce home accidents? What 
kinds of programs can be effective in this field? 

Fourth: If education is effective (and child safety educa- 
tion seems to be producing real savings), what can be done 
in an organized way to teach safe driving to thirty or more 
million adult motorists? Who knows the answer to this 
question? Who is ready to supply us with the program? 

These are but a few of the problems that come to my 
mind; you might add many others from your various fields 
of safety. They show the need for real study; one cannot 
find the answers in a book. They require careful experi- 
mental study. We hope that many of the research studies 
now being carried on in industry and in universities will 
provide us with some of the answers. 

The Need of Intelligent Leadership. As in the case of 
many parallel fields, such as medicine and sanitation, it is 
apparent that one of the most important needs is that of 
intelligent leadership. There is a real demand for expert 
guidance on the part of official and private agencies that are 
leading the offensive of this new war on accidents. School 
superintendents are looking for improved teaching and super- 













vision of safety activities. Traffic authorities are asking for 
skilled engineers. Police and fire departments are providing 
for a better training of their personnel. Insurance companies 
and commercial fleets are in need of expert supervision of 
their safety activities. Industries are training men for leader- 
ship in the supervision of their accident prevention activities. 
Everywhere we see evidence of official and private agencies 
looking for intelligent leadership. 

Not many years ago this situation was not true. These 
were the days in which we thought we could get safely by 
speeches and moral suasion. As Mr. W. J. Cameron of the 
Ford Motor Company said recently in an address in New 


York, 


“When all the Voodoo doctors and their panaceas and 
all of the detached crusaders had taken their departure, 
and when it had become apparent this was not the job 
for an orator; that you could not solve it by safety 
speeches; men of knowledge, men of technical knowl- 
edge, were given their chance. They were just as 
humanly concerned for the situation as all the ‘My- 
God’ers were. Just as sympathetic with them, but like 
the surgeon, they brought brains to bear upon the dis- 
order and we have developed a rational approach to an 
emotional problem.” 


As an example of this new trend in thought for leadership 
training, let me mention four projects that have had out- 
standing value in this new field of safety. The first of these 
was the Bureau for Street Traffic Research, founded in 1926 
at Harvard University, recently transferred to Yale Uni- 
versity. This Bureau has for its main function the training 
of traffic engineers. 

The second example is the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, which has won recognition as a center 
for training police officers in the science of traffic safety. 
Thousands of police officers have been reached by the Insti- 
tute in the short period of its existence. The Police Academy 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is another type of 
outstanding school for advanced police training. Likewise 
the Bureau of Public Safety at Rutgers University, and a 
similar school at Purdue indicate the tendencies of the time 
toward setting up in the universities of educational centers. 

More recently I have had the good fortune of being asso- 
ciated with a new project at New York University, where, 
as a result of the cooperation of the National Conservation 
Bureau, a Center for Safety Education has been established, 
devoted largely to the education of teachers, supervisors in 
the field of safety education—the third E in the trilogy of 
Enforcement, Engineering and Education. The progress in 
the work of this Center in the short time of its existence has 
been of great satisfaction to University officials. Hundreds 
of teachers have been enrolled in our safety classes from 
many states. Fellowships and scholarships have been awarded 
to men and women from all sections of the country, and 
each year we are hoping to turn out a group of graduates 
who are specialists in the field of safety education. As people 
come to us for the year in residence at the University, we 
will be able to send out to all sections of the country edu- 
cators who are well trained to carry on practical working 
programs to reduce accidents. 

We believe that educational activities of this nature are 
primarily functions of the University. Where there are 
problems, whether they be in the field of science or social 
science—public service or engineering, the University is the 
natural place in which education for leadership can be pro- 
vided. 

The Need of Community Cooperation. One fundamental 
about safety which is now being more fully recognized is 
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that results can be obtained only through community organi- 
zation and cooperation. While it is true that the accident 
situation is a national problem—and one of our important 
national problems—we must not lose sight of the fact that 
it is also a community problem. Accidents are of local con- 
cern, just as are fires; and we cannot fight fire froin a dis- 
tance, but must attack at the scene of the fire. 

But we need the united efforts of all the community forces 
to bring about safety in a community. A traffic engineering 
program will fall short of achieving permanent improvement 
unless it is backed up by fair but adequate enforcement. 
Again, the efforts of enforcement officers will be largely 
wasted if education does not provide good obedience to stop 
signs, signals and trafic regulations. For obviously we can- 
ndt have an officer to guard each motorist and every pedes- 
trian in the city. We must make each person his own 
enforcement officer, based on the safe habits and safe atti- 
tudes developed through education. 

Other community agencies must actively participate if we 
are to achieve greater public security. A weak or venal court 
administration, for example, can undo much of the good 
effects of a safety program by encouraging ticket fixing, or 
by failing to punish those who through recklessness or irre- 
sponsibility endanger the lives of all on our streets and high- 
ways. And, likewise, a school system which takes little or no 
cognizance of the need for special and continuous prepara- 
tion for safe living in a world as full of hazards as the mod- 
ern world has become, must be considered to fail in an 
important phase of present-day education. 


To a very large extent, it is this job of organizing the 
community’s forces in the interest of safety for all which 
gives special significance to the work of such a group as the 
Greater New York Safety Council. Through this organiza- 
tion, all the official agencies I have mentioned, besides a large 
number of civic groups, insurance companies, and business 
and professional associations, unite their efforts to pull to- 
gether toward a common goal. 

It is a tribute to the far-sighted leaders of the Council 
that they have been able to cut through group animosities 
bound to exist in any city, and to fuse divergent interests in 
such a way as to bring positive results in saving lives. The 
leaders of the Greater New York Safety Council have done 
more than help decrease the accidents in this city. They 
have helped also in creating and fostering a safety conscious- 
ness among the rank and file of the people of New York that 
will, I truly believe, have widespread and long-standing in- 
fluence in years to come. 

It is one thing to reduce accidents for a short time or in a 
circumscribed area; it is quite another to imbue 10,000,000 
men, women and children with the idea that it’s smart to be 
safe; that they can be safe, and that the practice of safety is 
not only directly remunerative, but it is perhaps the finest 
way of showing community spirit. More and more of our 
citizens are realizing that in living safely and helping others 
to live safely they are discharging a fundamental duty of 
citizenship. Any group that encourages and develops the idea 
of safety as a civic responsibility of everyone deserves the 
thanks and the support of the entire community. 


Science and the World of Tomorrow 


A GOLDEN AGE AHEAD 


By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, of the California Institute of Technology 
Delivered before the Merchants’ Association, New York City, April 20, 1939 


VEN though “prophecy is the most gratuitous form 

of mistake,” and even though there is obviously the 

possibility that something so completely foreign to 
my thinking may happen as to make any prognosis that 1 may 
hazard now look ridiculous in the years to come, yet I am 
going to be foolish and rash enough to forecast that, barring 
the return of the Dark Ages through the triumph the world 
over of tyranny over freedom, of the spirit of world conquest 
over the spirit of reason and peaceful change, life in America 
fifty or a hundred years hence will not differ nearly as much 
from the life of today as the life of today differs from that 
of a century or even a half century ago. The processes and 
techniques that have been responsible for the enormous 
changes of the last century will continue to improve our 
economic and social well-being, but the main changes will 
come from a more general understanding by the voting public 
of the nature of these processes and a more intelligent use of 
them. This will mean the gradual elimination of the effort 
to violate natural and social laws, or, arithmetically stated, 
to make two plus two equal six, as we have been so igno- 
rantly and so disastrously trying to do in much of our social 
floundering of recent years. 

So long as one is considering only the physical or biological 
bases of change the informed and competent scientist has 
some reason for confidence in his analysis as to the general 
direction which progress can and must take. He at least 


knows a great many sorts of things that will not happen, 
and these are in the main the very things that the uninformed 
dreamers 


and wishful thinkers —the emotional pseudo- 








reformers, not the real ones—hope and expect to see happen. 
Thus we shall never be able to transform the energy released 
in the burning of coal or in the absorption of the sun’s rays 
directly and completely into electrical energy. Indeed, we 
shall never be able to go very much further in this direction 
than we have already gone. 

Today the most efficient internal combustion engines trans- 
form into work 35 per cent of the heat energy released in the 
burning of the fuel, and it is safe to predict that in continu- 
ous operation we shall never be able to make very great 
advances beyond this limit. By that I do not mean that 
through improvements in details efficiencies in the neighbor- 
hood of say 50 per cent are completely out of the question. 
But in any case, the so-called second law of thermodynamics, 
which has now taken its place as a part of the core of estab- 
lished knowledge in physics, stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of the multitude of inventors and magi- 
cians who still want to transform the sun’s heat rays directly 
and completely into work. Though the knowledge that it 
cannot be done is less than a hundred years old, it is about as 
firmly established as is the law of gravitation. 

I have chosen the foregoing illustration because it lies at 
the very base of any correct analysis of what science has done 
and of what it is capable of doing in the future in bettering 
man’s lot on earth. Let us look first at what it has done, for 
this will enable us to understand better what it can do. When 
in 1825 my grandfather loaded into a covered wagon his 
young wife, his lares and penates and all his worldly goods, 
and trekked west from Stockbridge, Mass., first to the West- 
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ern Reserve in Ohio, and again in 1838 to the banks of the 
Rock River in western Illinois, the conditions of that migra- 
tion, the motives prompting it, the mode of travel of the 
emigrants, their various ways of meeting their needs and 
solving their problems, their whole outlook upon life, were 
extraordinarily like those which existed four thousand years 
earlier when Abraham trekked westward from Ur of the 
Chaldees. In a word, the changes that have occurred within 
the last hundred years not only in the external conditions 
under which the average man, at least in this western world, 
passes his life on earth, but in his superstitions, such as the 
taboo on the number thirteen or on Friday sailings (why, my 
own grandmother carried a dried potato in her pocket to 
keep off rheumatism), in his fundamental beliefs, in his 
philosophy, in his conception of religion, in his whole world 
outlook, are probably greater than those that occurred dur- 
ing the preceding four thousand years all put together. Life 
seems to remain static for thousands of years and then to 
shoot forward with amazing speed. The last century has 
been one of those periods of extraordinary change, the most 
amazing in human history. 

If, then, you ask me to put into one sentence the cause of 
that recent rapid and enormous change I should reply it is 
found in the discovery and utilization of the means by which 
heat energy can be made to do man’s work for him. The key 
to the whole development is found in the use of power ma- 
chines, and it is a most significant statistical fact that the 
standard of living in the various countries of the world fol- 
lows closely the order in which so-called labor-saving devices 
have been most widely put into use. In other words, the 
average man has today more of goods and services to con- 
sume in about the proportion in which he has been able to 
produce more of goods and services through the aid of the 
power machines which have been put into his hands. In this 
country there is now expended about 13.5 horsepower hours 
per day per capita—the equivalent of a hundred human 
slaves for each of us; in England the figure is 6.7, in Ger- 
many 6.0, in France 4.5, in Japan 1.8, in Russia 0.9, in 
China 0.5. In the last analysis, this use of power is why our 
most important social changes have come about. This is why 
we no longer drive our ships with human slaves chained to 
the oars, as did the Romans and the Greeks. This is why 
we no longer enslave whole peoples, as did the Pharaohs, for 
building our public structures and lash them to their tasks. 
This is why ten times as many boys and girls are in the high 
school today in the United States as were there in 1890— 
more than 5,000,000 now, half a million then. This is why 
we have now an eight-hour day instead of, as then, a ten, a 
twelve—or sometimes a fourteen-hour day. This is why we 
have on the average an automobile for every family in the 
country. This is why the lowest class of male labor, i. e., 
unskilled labor, gets nearly twice as much in real wages in 
the United States as in England, three times as much as in 
Germany or France, and thirteen times as much as in Russia, 
and this is why the most abused class of labor in the world, 
domestic service, is even better off relatively in this country 
though completely unorganized, i. e., through the unham- 
pered operation of economic laws, than is any other class of 
labor, skilled or unskilled. 

Do not think that these are the one-sided pronouncements 
merely of an enthusiastic scientist. Any one can check them 
who will begin to study them. Listen to President Karl 
Compton’s formulation of the results of his similar historical 
studies. He says, *““From the days of the cave man, all 
through history up to the modern era of science, there were 
only two primitive recipes for securing the materials desired 





*“The Social Implications of Scientific Discovery,” published by the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, March 15, 1938. 





for the more abundant life. One was to work hard and long 
in order to produce more, and the other was to take the good 
things of life from some one else, by theft, conquest, taxa- 
tion or exploitation.” 

“To get the good things of life by taking them from others 
is a primitive instinct, undoubtedly developed by the age-old 
struggle for existence. We have all seen monkeys, or sea 
gulls, or wolves, or pigs snatching food from each other, 
fighting to possess it, or shouldering each other away from 
the trough. When human beings carry this philosophy too 
far beyond the accepted standards, as did Jesse James and 
John Dillinger, we call them ‘public enemies.’ But this same 
philosophy of taking what we want from others, by violence 
and trickery, or by legalized strategy and force, has run all 
through human history. 

“But, in recent times, modern science has developed to 
give mankind, for the first time in the history of the human 
race, a way of securing a more abundant life which does not 
simply consist in taking away from someone else. Science 
really creates wealth and opportunity where they did not 
exist before. Whereas the old order was based on competi- 
tion, the new order of science makes possible, for the first 
time, a cooperative creative effort in which every one is the 
gainer and no one the loser. 

“For this reason, I believe that the advent of modern 
science is the most important social event in all history. It 
marks the point at which men have come to understand 
themselves and the world they live in well enough to begin 
systematically to control the hidden forces of nature to their 
advantage. Already science has done wonders to raise the 
standard of living and of knowledge, but these hidden forces 
are so great that we are assuredly only at the beginning of 
things possible. 

“Some significant facts regarding the effect of the machine 
on the wages and employment of the worker are these: 
Counting 1840 as about the year in which power machinery 
came to be important in the United States, we find a steady 
increase since that date in the ratio of average wages to 
average prices of commodities, so that it is now about seven 
times what it was in 1840. In other words, the average 
wage earner in America can today buy seven times as much 
with his wages as he could in 1840; or more than twice as 
much as he could in 1910. Also despite increasing popula- 
tion and increasing use of labor-saving machinery, the per- 
centage of our population gainfully employed increased 25 
per cent between 1870 and 1930. 

“More material progress has been made during the last 
150 years under the American system of business enterprise 
than during all the preceding centuries in world history. 
This record of achievement is a challenge to those who would 
radically change that system. . . . Under this system, the 
United States with a population of less than 7 per cent of 
the world’s total controls about 40 per cent of the wealth of 
the world. One hundred years ago the average person had 
about fifty-two wants, of which sixteen were regarded as 
necessities. Today the wants number 484 on the average, of 
which 94 are looked upon as necessities.” 

These facts, with their primary cause, are basic in en- 
abling us to forecast the possibilities of improvement in the 
century that is ahead. They make it well-nigh certain that 
we shall increase in economic well-being in the future just 
as we have in the past in just the proportion in which we 
continue to apply science and engineering to our industries 
and thus produce more and more in goods and services per 
man hour, thus freeing more and more men, more and more 
time and more and more brains for education, for research, 
for art and for all the other service industries. There is a 
saturation point for automobiles and radios, but there is no 
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such thing as saturation in education or the service indus- 
tries generally. 

Civilization consists in the multiplication and refinement 
of human wants. It is a simple historical fact that these 
wants have actually developed with great rapidity wherever 
and whenever labor-saving machines have been rapidly intro- 
duced. In 1900 60 per cent of our population was on, or 
supported immediately by, the farm; in 1930 not over 25 
per cent. Without serious unemployment in that period the 
millions of displaced farmers found their way into garages, 
service stations, newly created secretarial jobs, news report- 
ing, a newly created telephone service, advertising, insur- 
ance, gardening, domestic service and a thousand other 
service industries, and no serious or prolonged unemploy- 
ment occurred until the enterprisers who normally create 
the new jobs began to be suppressed, legislated against and 
scared by unwise financial and political policies. The faster 
science and engineering are applied to industry the faster we 
ought to progress. There is literally no other way of com- 
parable effectiveness to raise the standard of living; and the 
chief element in its effectiveness is in getting more power into 
the hands of the laborer so that he can produce more for 
himself, for in the last analysis the laborer taken as a whole 
gets under almost any modern social system practically all 
that he produces. According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in 1936 labor received directly 66.5 per 
cent of the national income. Indirectly it received nearly all 
the rest of it since the idle rich represent an insignificant 
fraction of the population and they pass on practically all 
that they receive to workers of some kind. 

My forecast of the future, then, must depend on what the 
future’s sources of power are to be and on the cost of that 
power. That is why I began with a consideration of the 
possibility of getting more work out of a pound of coal. At 
present the main sources of power are coal and oil, with 
water playing a minor role and being in general more expen- 
sive. This situation will continue for a thousand years, for 
though the oil will perhaps be gone in fifty years, the coal 
will last for at least another millennium. The big steam 
plant is now nearly or quite as efficient as the best Diesel 
motor, but for small power purposes, motor vehicles and 
the like the internal combustion engine is and will continue 
to be indispensable. However, we already know how to 
make liquid fuel for our internal combustion engines. There 
are, I think, no other possible sources of power of compar- 
able cheapness. When the oil and the coal are gone we shall 
get our power either directly from the sun through solar 
motors, or wind mills or tidal machines, or else indirectly 
through growing and burning plants; but it will then cost 
us more than it does now. So far as tapping the energy 
“locked up in the atoms” is concerned, we can count that out. 
We can, of course, do it now in principle through radio- 
activity, but I see no possibility fifty years from now of ever 
supplying the world’s power needs, or even a minute portion 
of them, from any such source. 

For the foregoing reasons, then, fifty years from now the 
world will look to us, from the point of view of power, not 


so very different from what it looks now. Air travel will, 
of course, have increased, but the great bulk of the freight 
will go as now by surface vehicles or by steamships propelled 
in the essential particulars much as they are today. The art 
of communications, too, is already a pretty well perfected 
art, and though it may be considerably cheaper than now, 
more messages being simultaneously carried over a given 
cable, so far as the techniques used are concerned I do not 
expect any very radical or startling change. 

Among the natural sciences, biology has the opportunity to 
do the big new things so far as their immediate effect on 
human living is concerned, and I have no doubt that in the 
field of public health the control of disease, the cessation of 
the continuous reproduction of the unfit, etc., big advances 
will be made, but here I am not a competent witness, and I 
find on the whole those who are the most competent and 
informed the most conservative. 

The most burning and most uncertain situation about the 
future has to do with social and political matters, and it 
should be remembered that all the foregoing forecast was 
based on the assumption that our present civilization would 
not be destroyed by man’s present or prospective international 
wickedness, stupidity and folly. I know of no direct way in 
which science con prevent that, for I see no prospect of our 
ever being able to turn some new type of ray upon a dictator 
filled with the lust of power and conquest and thus trans- 
form him into a humanitarian. Indirectly, however, the 
sciences of explosives and poison gases, of aerodynamics, of 
communications with its corollary, the rapid spread of knowl- 
edge among the people, are doing the work. It was the fear 
of the bombing of London and Paris that prevented the 
beginning of another world war last September. The peoples 
of all countries, including the dictatorships, are coming more 
and more to the realization that such another war can bring 
only death and destruction to everybody—the end of civiliza- 
tion, not the world domination which the demagogic leader 
promises. It is the rapid spread of knowledge by the effec- 
tive methods that modern science has developed that gives 
good ground for hope that a world war will not come. The 
fact that the ultimate resources are in the democratic coun- 
tries, as the science of geology has shown, something like 
three-fourths of the coal and the metals, the ultimate sources 
of power, being in these countries and that these countries 
can be and have already been roused to arm to defend them- 
selves that is the great influence that makes for continued 
peace in the world today and that gives promise that a per- 
manent method of assuring peace may ultimately be worked 
out. But these countries must have the intelligence, the long 
range selfishness to see the hopelessness, the folly at a time 
like this of a policy of division and isolation. They must 
obviously, it seems to me, join their powers in time to show 
the international bandits the hopelessness of their threatened 
spring at the throat of the world. If they, including our- 
selves, will do this then I think there will no no war, and 
then I stand by my prognosis of a golden age ahead through 
the further growth of science and its application to the well- 
being of mankind. 
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